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Strain and Harmony in American-Japanese 
War-Bride Marriages 


ANSELM L. STRAUSS 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 


SEVERAL DAYS after the surrender of Ja- 
pan, American occupation troops landed on the 
alien shore expecting hostile, if controlled, 
responses from the conquered population. As 
everyone now knows, this expectation proved 
quite unwarranted: the Americans—according 
to fiction and fact—winning hearts by polite- 
ness, gifts, and democratic ways, and the Japa- 
nese displaying cooperation, charm, real or 
feigned lack of resentment, and other unantici- 
pated virtues. Within a short time the Ameri- 
cans with customary forthrightness, and often 
in disregard of official regulations, were estab- 
lishing various kinds of relations with Japanese 
women. Sooner or later they wished to marry 
and to bring their wives home. Although Pub- 
lic Law 271 was passed in December, 1945 to 
permit servicemen’s brides to enter the United 
States, the law made no provision for Japanese 
or other oriental war-brides. Not until July, 
1947 was the law amended; and only then, and 
for a very short period, were soldiers in Japan 
allowed legally to marry Japanese in American 
ceremony. After August, 1950 marriage was 
again permitted. sed, 

It was official army policy for several years to 
discourage intermarriage in Japan. Aside from 
informal pressures, the policy was implemented 
by placing a series of formal barriers in the way 
of marriage. To get married a man had to ob- 
tain the permission of his commanding officer, 
had to go through an interview with his chaplain 
who usually tried to dissuade him, had to pro- 
duce proof of his single status and his ability 
to support his wife; while her record in turn 
was checked by the Japanese authorities to screen 
out known prostitutes and criminals, 


1 “Between June 22, 1947 and December 31, 1952, 10,517 
American citizens, principally Armed Service Personnel, mar- 
ried Japanese women. Over 75 per cent of the total Amer- 
icans are Caucasian.’’ (Private communication, February 
1953, from J. B. Pilcher, American Consui General.) 
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Pessimistic predictions were made about 
these marriages on the grounds of what the 
couples would experience in America in the way 
of race prejudice and in-law reception. Differ- 
ences in religion, in language, and in East- 
West mentality were foreseen as disruptive fac- 
tors. In the words of two rather sympathetic 
journalists, “Nothing much but time and bitter 
experience can overcome great hazards like 
language difficulties, racial question marks, and 
the separation of truth about America from 
dreams of America as expounded by home-sick 
soldiers and distorted movies.”* 

There was and is made a ready assumption 
that Oriental-Caucasian marriages are subject to 
greater strains than the ordinary marriage. Stu- 
dents of the family and of social structure also 
make this assumption about interracial and 
other tpes of intermarriage: since exogamy 
is viewed as presenting additional stresses and 
fewer institutional bulwarks than does endog- 
amy. In this paper I wish, on the basis of data 
gathered on war-bride marriages, to challenge 
this assumption, which though often true in 
general, does represent a substantial oversimpli- 
fication. My contention is that, as in other 
unions, the strains that occur in Japanese-Ameri- 
can marriages are patterned and relatively pre- 
dictable. These strains are related to the ways 
that husband and wife have been socialized 
during their respective premarital years, and to 
the ways that they handle their respective con- 
ceptions of personal identity both with regard 
to each other and to significant other persons. 
Hence some Japanese-American marriages are 
likely to be quite “stable,” and to involve fewer 
major stresses than a great many marriages be- 
tween native Americans. 


2J. E. Smith and W. L. Worden, ‘‘They’re Bringing 
Home Japanese Wives,’’ Saturday Evening Post, 224: 29, 
January 19, 1952. 
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The materials that will be presented in sup- 
port of these assertions are drawn from a study 
being carried on at the University of Chicago 
under the joint sponsorship of the Family 
Study Center and the Race Relations Center. 
The study is not yet completed, therefore this 
paper should be looked upon as a preliminary 
and brief report. The data at hand, however, 
are adequate to challenge the customary as- 
sumption about intermarriage discussed above.* 


SELECTION: WHO MARRIED WHOM 


The conditions under which interracial con- 
tact and intermarriage take place are probably 
highly important for the outcomes of these 
marriages. There is always social selection of 
those who meet and those who marry. In post- 
war Japan, American troops followed customary 
American practices of dating, picking-up and 
propositioning women. Many men eventually 
lived with their paramours. For monetary, ro- 
mantic, and other reasons, Japanese women re- 
sponded to American advances: and possibly 
those sectors of the Japanese population who 
dated and ‘“‘shacked up” were more specially 
selected than the American side of the equa- 
tion. Of those who dated, visited, and lived 
together, relatively few married. Much contact 
was casual or expedient. Furthermore soldiers 
broke marital promises, changed their minds, 
deserted their girls before and after marriage, 
and undoubtedly some Japanese girls did like- 
wise. From both sides pressure against marriage 
was brought to bear. All this points to a severe 
selective process for those who did marry in the 
end. 

The couples interviewed in the Chicago study 
are further distinguished by the fact that they 


® About 45 Caucasian servicemen and their Japanese wives 
have been located in the Chicago area, Thirty of the men 
and fifteen of the women have been interviewed: the men 
by a Caucasion ex-GI (Boyd Peyton) and the wives by a 
Nisei woman (Mrs. T. Mukoyama) who speaks fluent 
Japanese. Some background data were also gathered from 
wives by a Japanese-born woman, Miss Y. Kimura. Several 
Nisei-war-bride and Negro-war-bride couples have been 
interviewed for contrast. Interviews were conducted at the 
couples’ homes, husband and wife being interviewed separately 
as far as was possible. Interviews took between two and 
three hours and were of a relatively unstructured form, 
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are living in Chicago—generally for one of 
three reasons. They come to Chicago because 
the husband is a professional soldier and must 
go where he is stationed; or because they wish 
to live near the husband's parents; or they have 
come to Chicago to be near other war-brides, 
sometimes after living in the husband’s small 
town. Couples usually live, therefore, at or 
near army installations, and with or near parents 
or other war-bride couples. We have inter- 
viewed hardly any suburban couples, because 
they are difficult to locate. We do not have 
among the couples any who have made their 
homes under rural or small town conditions; 
nor of course do we have couples who have re- 
turned to Japan to live or who have never left 
Japan. We would assume that under all those 
different conditions the strains incurred in living 
with an interracial partner would be correspond- 
ingly different: rather than that interracial mar- 
riage is relatively homogenous. 

Consider now some of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Chicago couples: for these 
characteristics are clearly related to their becom- 
ing wed. The median age of brides at the time 
of formal American wedding was twenty-two 
years, which is a little less than the average 
age of marriage for Japanese females.* This 
was, then, a group of girls which was ready to 
marry. Few of the women were older than 
twenty-four—so these were not the desperate 
moves of very over-aged women. Some are 
from small towns, though most are urban; but 
almost all met their husbands in cities where the 
men were quartered. Usually the women were 
working so that they were easily available for 
GI approach. Frequently they went out with 
the men on dates, and often lived with them, 
without parental knowledge or sanction. Gen- 
erally speaking these were girls who no longer 
lived at home, and were away working for their 
own support. Although of respectable social 
standing,® economic conditions in post-war Ja- 
pan made it easy for women to get work and to 

‘The median period of time intervening between first 
meeting and marriage was 112 years. 


§ Father’s occupations: 2 farmers, 7 laborers, 5 white col- 
lar workers, 4 professionals, 8 proprietors, 
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receive parental permission for doing so. Few 
parents, however, encouraged marriage with 
Americans and a great many at first opposed 
it; but none of the families were actively seek- 
ing mates for their daughters in the well- 
known Japanese style. The girls were there- 
fore uncommitted to Japanese males either by 
contract or understanding; and few had any 
courting contact with Japanese men. As for 
relations with their families, with hardly an 
exception the women had no real obligations 
to support their families financially (they would 
have to be only daughters to bear this responsi- 
bility) ; nor were they heavily emotionally de- 
pendent upon their parents. None was com- 
mitted to an occupational career; nor were they 
deeply committed to any Japanese institution 
or, Organization whose representatives might 
have exerted pressure against intermarriage.® 
The American husbands at time of marriage 
tended either to be young, having entered the 
army at an early age, or above the average age 
of American husbands at marriage. (Their 
average age at marriage is twenty-four.) A few 
men married considerably younger women than 
themselves, and sometimes these constituted sec- 
ond marriages. Their fathers are almost all 
skilled or semi-skilled laborers, and their own 
occupations are mainly professional soldiering, 
semi-skilled or skilled labor, or white collar 
(which is not surprising since we are stadying 
only large-city residents). These are not career- 
men or upwardly mobile aspirants. Their aver- 
age education is correspondingly low: high 
school or partial high school. Like their 
wives they were at time of marriage uncom- 
mitted by previous marital agreements. Not 
one man broke an engagement or a firm under- 
standing with an American girl. They had no 
strong institutional affiliations that acted to 
block marriage: their church attendance, for 
instance, is spotty or non-existent; they belong 
to few organizations; and their ethnic alle- 


® Many girls were pregnant before date of legal American 
marriage, although often an agreement to get wed seemed to 
exist before pregnancy, Pregnancy ought not to be over- 
stressed as a selective pressure since many children were born 
of unions that never eventuated in marriage. 
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giances are generally nil or weak. Sometimes the 
men married before announcing the fait 
accompli to parents; but more often they wrote 
home before hand, receiving enthusiastic or 
grudging approval. But there was little direct 
Or strong family interference. If the man was 
strongly attached to his family he expected no 
real opposition to his bride upon her appearance 
in America. If he was not particularly close to 
his family he was apparently willing to take 
his chances with their responses. None of the 
men were responsible for more than partial 
financial support to their parents. 

Granting that the selection profile for another 
group of war-bride marriages (residing, say, 
in the state of Kentucky) would be somewhat 
different, the picture that emerges is this: these 
are persons who have no obligations—to family, 
to other institutions, or to an occupational 
career—strong enough to block mixed marriage. 
There was, presumably, terrific pressure both 
externally (from institutional representatives) 
and internally (from conscience and allegiance) 
to prevent intermarriage when men had con- 
siderable career aspirations and/or were receiv- 
ing strong opposition from parents to whom 
they were obligated or upon whom they were 
in some deep sense dependent.’ 

It is generally several years after the couples 
first meet that they get to America. During 
the period of courtship and first living together, 
before or after marriage, a great many problems 
typical of courtship and early marriage were 
faced and handled. These included matters of 
content and timing having to do with food, sex, 
play, work, finances; also the handling of argu- 
ment, of learning mood, temperament, and 
marital tactic. In addition there were such 
matters, in this intercultural situation, of learn- 
ing how to communicate, of handling the 

* McCalls magazine recently published a full length novel 
by Jame Michener (Sayonara) which deals with the romance 
of a middle class army career officer, the son of a General, 
and a Japanese career woman, a dancer. The rhetoric of 
dissuasion employed by the hero’s father—in terms of the 
difficulties of intermarriage, of security versus romance, of 
harm to career—is beautifully calculated to appeal to the 
son; and the motives appealed to presumably are very well 


understood and sympathized with by the readers of the maga- 
zine. 
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women’s parents, of making the shift from 
dating to housekeeping and from simple house- 
keeping to becoming parents. By the time these 
couples are interviewed by us the differences of 
age, class, religion and education apparently do 
not make for great marital strain. It is very 
probable, however, that these differences oper- 
ated overseas to prevent initial contact, to pre- 
vent the development of strong affectional rela- 
tions; and undoubtedly helped prevent passage 
from merely living together to getting married. 
None of the areas noted above appear to be 
central foci of strain in the marital relations of 
our subjects. 

During the early years of marriage there are 
a series of potential stressful areas or points 
other than those just discussed. These have not 
so much to do with personality or tempera- 
mental characteristics, as with such structural 
matters as making transitions of allegiance and 
identity from one family to another or setting 
up obligations to both or neither branches; of 
separation from former peer-groups or realign- 
ment of relations with them; and the like. In 
a certain sense these are universal issues that 
must be handled—institutionally or otherwise.* 
Without detailing a great number of these stress 
points, around them we can organize discussion 
of strains and lack of strains in war-bride 
marriages. 


TYPES OF STRAINS 


Certain kinds of strains—at least for this 
period of the ever-evolving marital relation- 
ship—appear to be relatively infrequent and 
relatively mild. This is of theoretical as well 
as practical importance, for it signifies that 
mixed marriages may avoid certain strains that 
are operative in many endogamous marriages. 
The point is, however, not so much their infre- 
quency as the fact that such strains do not appear 
in some mixed marriages for good and deter- 
minable reasons, while they appear in many 
American-American marriages. Other strains 
appear in interracial marriages but they are in 

* Cf. R. Merton, “‘Intermarriage and the Social Structure ; 
Fact and Theory,"’ Psychiatry, 4: 361-74, 1941. 
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no way specific to such marriages. They repre- 
sent an inability to solve precisely the same 
kinds of relational problems that confront many 
non-interracial unions. 

1. Strain attendant upon symbolic separation 
from one’s family. The relations of marital 
partners to their respective families is a univer- 
sal problem and must be handled. In some 
societies the transfer of one partner away from 
his own family and into the family of his or 
her mate is institutionally arranged and facili- 
tated. In other societies there exist traditional 
modes for adopting the new member without 
requiring him to leave his own family. And, 
of course, elsewhere the marital couple may be 
expected or allowed to form a new family unit 
without much obligation or allegiance to par- 
ents or relatives. In America, the prevalence 
of in-law conflict indicates a certain lack of 
institutionalization and considerable indecision 
concerning which family will claim or win 
major loyalty, the man’s family or the woman's. 

In Japan, girls are socialized in such a 
fashion that they expect to leave their families 
with requisite transfer of obligation and allegi- 
ance to husband, and to husband's family if he 
has one. Furthermore, the post-war period was 
such that our Japanese subjects made the sym- 
bolic move away from their families through 
such experiences as living away from parents, 
working away from home, and through living 
with their prospective husbands before asking 
parental permission. Parental opposition to 
mafriage seems not to have left much residue 
of guilt, shame, or stress that shows up in desire 
to return to Japan, restiveness at being half a 
world away, or in unfulfilled obligations to par- 
ents. Many of the brides would like to go back 
to Japan to visit, to show their children to their 
families: but their motivation is to see Japan 
once again, to let parents see the children, or 
even to visit with an elderly parent once more 
before death intervenes. 

Two unusual cases involving much marital 
strain will serve to highlight the mechanics of 
the more usual transfer of family allegiance. 
One girl was unusually dependent upon her 
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mother, was in her own words a spoiled child 
who had only a minimum of household duties. 
After marriage she and her husband lived in her 
parents’ house, and the husband often com- 
plained that instead of sleeping with him she 
often slept in the mother’s room. This is, for 
our Japanese subjects, an extremely unusual 
child-parent relation: and it shows up in the 
post-American period in fantasies of return to 
Japan and in transfer of the load of affect to 
the husband’s father—whom she would like 
to take for a visit through Japan sans hus- 
band! Another woman is an only child, hence 
responsible for carrying on the support and 
name of her family. Her guilt at having come 
to America is extreme. A major part of her 
marital strategy is to persuade her husband to 
return to Japan and take up the support and 
name of her parents’ family. She tells her 
husband that his parents have a number of chil- 
dren but that her parents have none, and that 
it is only fair therefore that they return to Japan. 
Our interviewer witnessed a family drama when 
the husband returned to the house from work 
and was instantly and without ado attacked by 
the wife who demanded that they return to 
Japan and that he adopt the family name of her 
father. 

2. Strains deriving from strong institutional 
loyalties. Institutional pressure on these highly 
selected interracial couples was never severe in 
Japan and it seems not to cause much strain in 
America. For instance, suppose that the woman 
were a devout Buddhist and that the husband 
was highly antagonistic to her remaining that 
much of a Japanese, or to her being Japanese 
in quite that way. Or suppose that he were 
a devout Catholic and that his wife was an- 
tagonistic or openly indifferent ; or that she were 
a member of certain Japanese organizations that 
warranted her spending a great deal of time 
among non-wat-bride Japanese. A notable 
omission in the lives of these couples is or- 
ganizational affiliation of any kind. Some wives 
belong to the local war-bride club, but this is 


hardly a vigorous or absorbing preoccupation 
for most. A few brides have become Catholics, 
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thus avoiding possible sharp institutional differ- 
ences between themselves and their husbands. 
Since a great many of the recreational activities 
of both partners take place in the home or in the 
homes of other war-bride friends, not many out- 
croppings of organizational tendency are, as yet, 
appearing. Thus a considerable potential source 
of strain in the marriages of native Americans 
is almost automatically eliminated. 

3. Strains attendant upon career and mobility 
aspirations. The Japanese wives sometimes 
work, either because they are childless and hence 
bored or because extra income is desired; but 
they are not career minded. Neither do the 
women exert much pressure upon their hus- 
bands to improve themselves occupationally or 
in, status. Although some women come from 
a higher comparable class than their men, the 
American standard of living is generally so 
much superior that the class difference does not 
cause the women to make great material de- 
mands of their husbands. Unlike many Ameri- 
can wives, they do not seem to make great de- 
mands, or successively increasing ones, upon 
their husbands to supply them with money for 
clothes and other status-symbols. Occasionally 
when such changes in consumption habits do 
occur—as with one wife who learned from her 
mother-in-law—husbands will complain that 
“she is becoming too Americanized in some 
ways.” The war-bride, associating as she does 
frequently with other war-brides, is rather pro- 
tected against major changes in consumption 
tastes and status aspirations, although army-hus- 
bands sometimes complain of competition for 
household goods among their wives. The lack 
of demand is reciprocal, for husbands do not 
require their wives to take up a career or to 
become mobility-conscious; nor do the husbands 
puzzle their wives and strain their loyalty by 
themselves changing in midstream. In a very 
few marriages where the men are pursuing more 
long-range occupational plans there is evidence 
that the wives go along ‘without quite under- 
standing the sustained drive; but great marital 
strain does not yet occur, as it my someday, 
because the pursuit of status has not yet made 
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excessive consumption demands of her. A re- 
lated point is that there is, in these mixed mar- 
riages, a divorce of job and wife. Hence no 
great requirements are laid upon the wife for 
occupational purposes, such as developing skill 
in social relations. Occasionally, among those 
couples who have mobility plans, there is ten- 
sion of the kind that occurs among American 
couples: the wife does not keep up with current 
events, does not quite hold her own in public 
gatherings, does not quite fulfill intellectual 
requirements. 

4. Strains attendant upon separation from, 
and formation of, peer group relations. Like 
separation and entry into families, peer group 
relations must be handled. In some societies 
the marital couple is given institutional aid 
with this set of problems. In America, of 
course, a marriage can be prevented by the fail- 
ure of a prospective mate to win the approval 
of the other's close friends—or vice versa; and 
after marriage the marital union can falter and 
founder on peer group allegiances. But with 
our Chicago war-bride couples there is no 
competition among rival sets of pre-marriage 
friends ; neither does the wife confront the prob- 
lem of how to get her husband accepted and 
liked by her old friends. Unlike the practice in 
many American marriages, there seems not to be 
very much introducing of wives to men’s friends 
either, although this of course does happen. 
The problem, in a sense, is avoided by the male 
who quite often pays the price of associating 
solely with a clique of other interracial couples. 
This association is facilitated by residence near 
or at army installations, or by residence near 
other war-bride couples. The problem of fitting 
in the wife with the husband’s peer group is 
avoided also when small town men yield and 
move into Chicago so that their wives may have 
Japanese companionship. The willingness of 
husbands to find their friends almost solely 
among other mixed couples bespeaks a readiness 
to go along with, or be concerned with, their 
wives’ need for Japanese gesture and conversa- 
tion. Only very occasionally are there clearly 
visible strains stemming from peer group 
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loyalties. The most prevalent, although usually 
not very severe, are found in the army group 
where the husbands—following occupational as 
well as class custom—would like a fair amount 
of purely male conviviality. When the men’s 
friends are part of an occupational world that 
the wife cannot easily penetrate (such as the 
world of popular musicians), then, quite as in 
American marriages, stressful relations are 
abetted. There is one instance, among our 
interviews, which by its very unusualness high- 
lights the relative simplicity of peer group 
realignment necessitated by most of the mar- 
riages. A middle class male married a Japanese 
gitl of good status: previous to marriage she 
had dated and established very friendly rela- 
tions with several American officers now living 
as civilians in Chicago. The husband chose his 
wife with his own college friends in mind, but 
since he now lives in Chicago where none of 
them reside, he has succumbed to his wife’s 
interest in her American male friends; so that 
their friends are neither his own friends nor 
other war-bride couples, but his wife’s American 
friends and their wives. 

5. Strains arising from the occupational tran- 
sition of the male. The Japanese brides do not 
aspire to much, occupationally speaking, but 
they do require ‘‘ steadiness.”” When their hus- 
bands remain in the army, and the women are 
satisfied with this status, then there is no par- 
ticular strain deriving from occupation. Like- 
wise if the man has a job or occupation to 
return to after being overseas, then there is 
little strain. But quite as in other marriages 
the husband may feel constrained to, or be pres- 
sured to, change his occupation. Japanese wives 
sometimes do not wish to face the prospect of 
having their husbands sent overseas, or do not 
wish to have to make the adjustments of living 
in still another country, so they force their hus- 
bands out of the army. The man may never 
have been anything other than a professional 
soldier, either because he had been in the army 
for a long while or because he went in as a 
youngster—so that he feels insecure in the ci- 
vilian world and incompetent at non-army work. 
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One husband had been a professional jazz mu- 
sician since he was fourteen, and had toured all 
through Japan playing with bands while he 
was a soldier; but on his return home was pres- 
sured both by mother and wife to abandon “that 
kind of life.” Yet he feels he knows no other. 
6. Strains arising from relations with the hus- 
band’s family. The picture given by inter- 
viewees is that the husband’s parents generally 
greeted their daughters-in-law warmly at first 
and without visible racial prejudice or ethno- 
centric manifestations. Almost without excep- 
tion, the first few months after return to the 
United States were spent with or near the hus- 
band’s parents. Many in-laws appear to have 
played an important part in the acculturation of 
the bride, teaching her about shopping, about 
kitchen equipment, and the like. This relatively 
open-armed policy of greeting the Japanese bride 
is interesting in view of what might ordinarily be 
expected to happen if a son announced that he 
was going to wed a Nisei. However the prob- 
lem of the initial reception is rather different 
than setting up satisfying and enduring rela- 
tions. The wife of the professional service- 
man does not particularly face this problem, 
partly because the couple do not live near the 
parents and partly because the husband would 
not remain in the army if he were not already 
rather independent of his family. Some of the 
husbands are small town boys who have:moved 
to Chicago mainly because the wife needed 
Japanese companionship, and we take this to 
mean that enduring and satisfying relations were 
not consummated with the husband’s family. 
Failure successfully to enter the male’s family 
is especially stressful when the husband is very 
devoted to his parents. Even when the wife 
tolerates his family or is fond of it, her hus- 
band—as in any marriage—may experience con- 
flicts of loyalty. If wife and in-laws virtually 
reject one another, and the male is unwilling 
to give up his parents, then strain is at a maxi- 
mum. Quite as in non-interracial marriages, 
some war-bride couples experience this kind 
of severe strain. Three cases will serve as illus- 
tration. The first illustrates the role of strong 
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ethnic affiliation. A husband who has been 
reared in an Italian immigrant family has not 
been able to make a proper bridge between both 
sides of his family equation: especially as his 
parents speak no English and view his wife as 
a great disappointment because she is not Ital- 
ian. The husband has worked out unstable 
compromises around scheduled family visits and 
his wife is currently maneuvering to get him 
to return to Japan. Another husband married 
his wife believing that because her family had 
treated him warmly, had indeed almost adopted 
him, that his Japanese wife would sink readily 
into the bosom of his own warmhearted family. 
This has not happened, and his wife who fur- 
thermore feels guilty about abandoning her 
own parents, is demanding that they return to 
Japan. In a third and more tragic marriage, a 
Japanese woman killed her child and attempted 
suicide. Here the interviews revealed an almost 
complete lack of understanding between parents 
and daughter-in-law, compounded by the son’s 
allegiance to his parents and a limited ability 
to empathize with his wife. The wife was stay- 
ing at the time of her attempted suicide with the 
parents while the husband was overseas. 
Another possible outcome of in-law reception— 
one that sometimes occurs in American mar- 
riages—is that the wife may be so well re- 
ceived by her in-laws that this close relation- 
ship will cause stresses between herself and her 
husband. Although there are occasional signs 
of this in the mixed marriages, they are rare and 
the resulting stresses are mild. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Contrary to the usual assumption that inter- 
racial marriages, like other exogamous unions, 
are peculiarly subject to strains and instability, 
we have argued that the strains incurred in war- 
bride marriages are much like those in more 
endogamous marriages. We have further sug- 
gested that many strains indeed are less likely 
to occur in mixed marriage than in many non- 
mixed marriages. The occurrence or lack of 
occurrence of these stressful issues is complexly 
determined. It is not merely a matter of gross 
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cultural differences necessarily leading to domes- 
tic clash. This is not to go overboard and claim 
that homogamy between husband and wife is of 
no importance in marital selection or in the 
evolvement of domestic fates. However the 
easy assumptions that interracial marriages are 
doomed to destruction or that the couples must 
have something extra special to make a successful 
go of the marriage are much over-simplified 
notions. Romanzo Adams’ fine volume Inter- 
racial Marriage In Hawaii,® although it promul- 


® New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937, 





gates the special ability notion, inadvertently 
presents suggestive support for our conclusion. 
In a table contrasting divorce rates for endoga- 
mous and exogamous racial marriages for each 
group in Honolulu County (1927), it appears 
that for some groups the divorce rates are much 
higher for the endogamous marriages. His 
table and our study make clear the need for re- 
evaluation and restudy of exogamous marriages 
with particular attention paid to the special con- 
ditions of contact, selection and group structure. 


 Ibid., p, 224, 
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Nature and Role of Informal Family Groups* 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN anpd CARLFRED B. BRODERICK 
Department .of Social Relations, Harvard University 


THE PRINCIPLE of assortative mating in 
husband and wife selection in the initial forma- 
tion of the family is well understood. The 
problem now presenting itself to 1s is whether 
the relation of the total family to the total 
social structure is random or assortative, and if 
so, how much and why. 

Preliminary investigations among many fami- 
lies in the urban northeastern region of the 
United States, an area circumscribed by Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, New York and Boston, showed that 
families depended upon close groups of in- 
formal friend-families in their relations to the 
total social system. These groups strain the 
relations between the ego family and the outer 
world as the family does for the members and 
the mental envelope does for the child. These 
family groups were highly homogamous from 
all points of view studied. 

To put the problem to a definitive test, the 
families of all high school seniors in Long 
Beach Calif., Public High Schools were asked 
to list and describe their family’s close, reliable 
friends for the year 1952. Each family reported 
on itself as to size, income, religion, divorce, 
delinquency, desertion, years married, and re- 
gion of origin. Similar data plus years of 
friendship and circumstances under‘ which 
friendship was made were reported for intimate 
friends. 

This is a region in which all families were 
of outside origin in that Long Beach was a vil- 
lage when most of these parents were born, and 
now it is a rapidly developing city of 251,000 
people (1950). Friend groups here were made 
and not customary things, and were a result of 
searching for group relations in a new and 
strange environment. 

* From a forthcotning book, Marriage for Moderns, Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company. For help in this study 
acknowledgement is made to the Harvard Social Relations 
Laboratory and to Samuel Stouffer and Fred Mosteller for 
statistical suggestions. Original data of the lengthy study 


are located under the name of the junior author in the 
Harvard social relations library. 
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The results, based on an inclusive sample 
of 1,771 ego families and 7,622 friend-families, 
showed consistent and striking homogamy ac- 
cording to al! traits investigated. They were 
startling in demonstrating the basic principles 
of group formation. 


HOMOGAMY AND FRIEND-FAMILY GROUPS 


All ego families were divided into four in- 
come levels. Then for the ego families of each 
category we compared the per cent of their 
friend-families which they reported in the same 
income group as themselves with the per cent of 
fsiend-families in that group reported by the 
remainder of the ego families. Thus, families 
with less than $2,000 yearly had 39.4 per cent 
from that group, whereas others had only 4.6 
per cent of their friends from the $2,000 group, 
giving a selectivity ratio of 8.5. Below are the 
income selectivity ratios: 











Per Cent Per Cent 
of this Other 

Income Groups Group's Gene Ratio 

Friends in priends in 

This Group This Group 
Less than $2,000 39.4 4.6 8.5 
$2,000 to $5,000 59-4 23.7 2.5 
$5,000 to $10,000 56.9 29.3 1.9 
More than $10,000 44-7 10.4 4:3 





Religious faith was also highly selective. The 
ratios were: 














Per Cent Per Cent 
of this of all Other me 
R Li . G p's G ps’ tio 
Friends in Friends in 
this Group this Group 
Protestant 77-1 25.2 3.0 
Catholic (in public 
) 37-6 12.0 3.1 
Jewish 60.3 2.0 30.0 
Other (Mormons and 
Christian Scientists) 63.3 7.9 8.0 
None (free thinkers) 27.8 6.1 4:5 
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Families show pronouncedly more economic se- 
lection with respect to their closest friends than 
with respect to others. 

Region of origin, measured very roughly, 
showed the same. 











Per Cent Per Cent 

of this of all Other 
Region of Origin Group's Groups" Ratio 

Friends in Friends in 

This Group This Group 
Pacific Coast 59.9 29.0 2.1 
Rocky Mountains 29.8 6.5 4.6 
Midwest 52.8 23.2 2.3 
Southwest 34.1 7.9 4-4 
South 32.4 6.1 5.3 
East 42.5 14.6 2.9 
Other Countries 30.4 6.4 4.8 





The regions were named and not defined, so 
that each person reported the facts as he under- 
stood them. It is apparent that regional back- 
ground with its attitudes and tastes is a signifi- 
cant factor in formatior. of family-friend groups, 
ranking with religious faith as an influence. No 
regional group was extremely selective, as in 
the case of religious faiths such as Judaism and 
Mormonism. This is to be expected, because 
we are studying family relations and no region 
has a specific family doctrine, as have the faiths. 
However, on the other hand, regions do have 
different tastes, mental outlooks, and family 
mores. The results are important in defining 
and measuring the nature of regions as groups, 
even though defined very loosely here. 

To some extent there may be a correlation 
between regional origin and religion, and that 
gives us some spurious relation in these results. 
However, part of that spuriousness is removed 
by the fact that the more devout Catholics were 
not studied. However, making allowance for 
all possible spurious correlation, the relation- 
ships stand approximately as noted. Region of 
origin stands with economics and faith as a 
mental predisposition to the next most im- 
portant personal choice of family-minded 
people—next most important to the choice of 
spouse or the mating decision. 
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INFLUENCE OF DIVORCE, DESERTION, AND 
DELINQUENCY UPON FAMILY- 
FRIEND GROUPINGS 


Now we come to a key problem, that of 
measuring the tendency for the better families to 
avoid problem units in their intimate friend 
groupings. It must be said at the beginning 
that all three actions—divorce, desertion, and 
delinquency—are not necessarily absolute and 
refined measures of stained families. The 
Gluecks point out in their Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency that delinquency is a chronic 
status, and one or two escapades are often com- 
mon and not a measure of delinquency. In this 
case we have measured delinquency by one 
arrest, which includes more than the chronic 
delinquent class and excludes those unarrested. 
Further, divorce or desertion can and often 
does include an innocent or bona gratia party, 
and association with these may not be felt to 
be demoralizing. Finally, relatives are forced 
by other ties to associate with relatives although 
there may have been a scandal in the family. 

We can report first of all that these families 
showed a definite guilt feeling regarding spousal 
break-ups and juvenile arrests. In the 1,771 
ego (high school senior) families, 1,472 had 
no divorce or desertion trouble between spouses, 
277 reported such trouble, and 22 did not mark 
the blank. However, the 22 showed all signs 
otherwise of having trouble, from their associ- 
ation; so we must conclude that they did have 
such trouble but were hiding it. Thus, about 
17 per cent of the ego families had had serious 
trouble between the spouses. This is much 
greater than was found in a preliminary study 
of the families of Harvard students, which is 
to be expected because of higher selectivity of 
the families in the upper academic ranks and 
the much lower divorce rates in the East than 
in the West. On the other hand, this record of 
parents of Long Beach high school seniors is an 
admirable record for the region in which these 
people live. While present divorce rates are 
higher than some years ago, this is a region of 
extremely high rates. In 1951 the State of Cali- 
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fornia had 38,542 divorces and 74,958 mar- 
riages, or a ratio of 51 divorces for each 100 
marriages. These rates are higher in the great 
industrialized area of Southern California and 
have been conspicuously higher there for some 
time. Statistics as to the proportion of divorced 
and deserted spouses in the population are 
notorious for understatement. For instance, the 
1950 census reported only eleven and a half 
million widowed and divorced persons in the 
population of the United States, whereas be- 
tween 1921 and 1951 17,000,000 alone were 
divorced. 

Without exact statistics for proof, the evi- 
dence is compelling that only about one out 
of three families which have had spousal 
trouble of a serious nature have succeeded in 
putting a child in the senior class of high 
school. It is significant that in a sample of 700 
Harvard families and their friends only 15 
divorces were reported. Allowing for the dif- 
ferences between East and West, this figure is 
so strikingly low as to indicate that a very few 
maritally disturbed families indeed succeed in 


putting a child in a college of high academic 
standing. 

The influence of deserticn or divorce upon 
choice or type of family friends may be shown 
by the following simple statistics. 


1,472 families had no divorce or desertion. 277 
families admitted divorce or desertion. 22 refused to 
tell about their family records. 

8.9 per cent of their 6,664 friend-families were 
divorced or deserted. 17.3 per cent of their 1,079 
friend-families were divorced or deserted. 31.6 per 
cent of their 57 friend-families were divorced or 
deserted. 


The families without divorce or desertion re- 
ported an average of 4.5 family friends as 
contrasted with 3.9 friends for those admitting 
a divorce or desertion and 2.6 for those refusing 
to answer the question (anonymous question- 
naire). 

The influence of juvenile delinquency is 
shown simply as follows: 

1,487 families reported no juvenile delinquency. 
255 families reported a juvenile arrest. 29 families 
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refused to report on this for their families. 

6 per cent of their 6,172 friend-families had had an 
arrest for juvenile delinquency. 22.4 per cent of their 
976 friend-families had had an arrest. 11.4 per cent 
of their 79 friend-families had had an arrest. 


This last item is significant for the 29 families © 
who refused to report. Apparently they had 
had cases of arrests in their families, but had 
covered up the facts so well that their position 
was midway between those with no juvenile 
delinquency and those admitting it. Since one 
of the important functions of the family is to 
prevent discoloration by keeping the skeletons 
hidden in the closets, they apparently were 
doing better than those who did not follow this 
practice. As noted earlier, probably two-thirds 
of the families in the United States with a pre- 
vidus divorce hide this fact from the census 
taker. 

We cannot give all the details of the study, 
but one more in the number of friend-families 
is so important that it cannot be allowed to 
escape. Nineteen families reported no friends 
at all and by notations gave such reasons that the 
reports seemed true. If we class the one which 
refused to answer the question on both divorce 
and juvenile delinquency as a probable, we 
find that eight had had a divorce or desertion 
and eight a juvenile arrest. This gives these 
friendless families above a forty per cent record 
for each difficulty. 


INFLUENCE OF HOMOGAMY OF FRIEND 
GROUPINGS UPON FAMILY SUCCESS 


In order to test more thoroughly the influ- 
ence of homogamy of friend-family groupings 
upon family success, we eliminated all kin or re- 
lated persons and took only friendships uninflu- 
enced by this fact. In the original grouping of 
7,622 friend-families, 2,179 or 28 per cent were 
related by blood or marriage. Then we took 
the three most important factors in friendship, 
otherwise; namely, religion, income and re- 
gional origin, and made up the accompanying 
two tables, which relate homogamy between 
pairs of friends to divorce in ego and friend- 
families. For both ego and friend-families the 
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Tasiz I. Retation or Homocamy or Famity Frienp 
Grourtncs To Divorce orn Desertion or Eco Famiies 
(THose wits A Sentor in Hicu Scxoor) 
(Retatives Omrttep) 








ateral Per Cent of Ego Families with Divorce or 


Desertion According to Number of Traits 
— wow in Common with Their Five Closest Friends 





Fourth Fifth 
Friend Friend 


First Second Third 


. wf 
Families* Friend Friend Friend 


Taste III. Retation or Homocamy or Famity Frienp 
Grourincs TO JuvENILE DeLinqueNcy IN FAMILIES oF 
Hicu Scuoot Seniors (Retatives OmitTep) 








Per Cent of High School Parental Families with 

Number of One Reported Arrest for Juvenile Delinquency 

Common According to Number of Traits in Common 
Traits with with Their Five Closest Friend-Families 


Friend- 
Families* First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Friend Friend Friend Friend Friend 








19.6 
14.8 
11.7 
11.0 


18.2 
15.4 
13.5 

9-9 


None 25.7 20.7 

One Trait 16.7 13.0 
13.7 10.9 
8.2 


8.6 


21.3 
18.7 
10.5 
11.0 


Two Traits s 
Three Traits 





* These traits are religion, region of origin, and income. 


incidence of divorce and desertion shows a clear 
inverse relationship to the number of these traits 
they have in common. This is true with respect 
to all five friend-families. (Tables I and II) 
The same general relationship holds between 
juvenile delinquency and the number of traits 
these pairs of families share (Tables III and 
IV) although the tables are somewhat “rougher” 
and more “irregular.” When we eliminate 
2,179 related friends and those with no friends 
and put the remainder into twenty statistical 
cells, we reach a place where variations of one or 
two can make a roughness in the parcentages. 
Nevertheless, the direction is unmistakable. 
Families with more in common are a better 
mutual protection against juvenile delinquency 
than those with less in common though this is 
much clearer in the case of divorce. In other 
words, homogamy of friend groups is a family 
protective device used to promote and preserve 
good family relations. 
Tasze II. Retation or Homocamy or Famity Frienp 
Groupines To Divorce on Dzser tion IN Frienv-Famiizs 


or Parents or Sentors In Hic ScHoor 
(Revatives Omirrep) 








of Pet Cent of Friend-Families with Divorce or 
Desertion ing to Number of Traits in 
Common with Parents of Seniors in High School 


Friend Friend Friend Friend Friend 


None 14.4 16.2 18.2 19.6 23.6 
One Trait 8.9 gs 12.3 11.2 19.7 
Two traits 6.5 5 9.1 9.1 10.2 
Three Traits 4.1 4-6 5.0 12.4 9-4 


Number 
Common 
Traits with 


@riend- 
Families* 











* These traits are religion, region of origin, and income. 
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16.0 
12.9 
12.6 
10.4 


12.8 
14.9 
13.1 

9.6 


16.1 
15.2 
13.8 
14.5 


None 

One Trait 
Two Traits 
Three Traits 


15.7 
11.7 
11.4 


13.7 


17.2 
14.3 
13.3 
15.9 





* These traits are religion, region of origin, and income. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An analysis of these family friend groups 
showed that success in creating them was exceed- 
ingly significant in the success of the family as 
measured by its resistance to divorce, to deser- 
tion, and to juvenile delinquency and its ability 
to climb up the economic and educational 
ladders. 

Successful families have more intimate family 
friends and have more in common with their 


Taste IV. Retation or Homocamy or FAmity Frienp 
Groupincs TO Juventte De:inqueNcy IN FAMILIES OF 
Frrenps or Parents oF Hicu Scuoor Seniors 

TIVES 








Per Cent of Friend-Families with an Arrest 
Number of for Juvenile Delinquency According to 
Common Number of Traits in on wii 
Traits with Parents of High School Seniors 


Friend- 
Families* First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Friend Friend Friend Friend Friend 








None 

One Trait 
Two Traits 
Three Traits 


17.8 
10.2 


9.1 
6.8 


19.6 
8.8 
11.8 
7.8 


12.8 
8.7 
6.5 
4-7 


* These traits are religion, region of origin, and income. 


12.7 
9.1 
6.4 
4-6 


17.3 
8.5 
8.9 
2.9 





friends than unsuccessful families do. This 
clear relationship between the homogamy of 
family friend groups and mutual protection 
against spousal break-ups and juvenile delin- 
quency gives strong support to the concept that 
the “good” social structure depends upon the 
“good” family and these two unite to create each 
other. 
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The process pictured here statistically is the 
same as the living process stemming from each 
marriage. What these families have done after 
moving to Long Beach is what every well-in- 
tended family tries to do everywhere once it is 
formed by mating. Thus, homogamic mating 
is a beginning of and adjunct to homogamous 
family friends and a sound and creative social 
structure, 


The study also has the following implications. - 


First, the basic ‘‘social” family principle is that 
of common values. Its values are not only 
unique but “purposeful” in terms of group exist- 
ence in a compromise world. This unique, 
purposeful common value principle begins with 
mating and extends onward in time and out- 
ward in social space. It has traditionally been 
observed that children and grandchildren of 
parents tend to follow both “good” and “bad” 
values of their predecessors. We have measured 
this homogamy from mating to fifth family 
friend, a measurement in social space rather 
than time. 

Second, the development of this principle of 
homogamy in social space and its consequences 
shows that we have probably measured a type 
of fundamental cause in family actions. We 
can expect some common values within a house- 
hold to arise unconsciously and without choice 
and understand how children and their families 
would reflect the values of the parental organi- 
zations from which they came. But when an 
uprooted people very quickly reassembles an 
homogamous outward family structure in a new 
environment, and when this new synthetic and 


homogamous social structure forms a consistent 
protection against divorce or desertion, which 
are unexpected and unpredictable social actions, 
as well as against juvenile misbehavior, which 
is a predicted and feared possible consequence 
of family activities, we take this to mean some 
conscious perception by people of actual cause 
and remedy. 

This statement means that the choice of 
homogamous family friends is partly a deliber- 
ate act with some perception of its value in 
achieving at least two basic family purposes— 
sustaining the organization and preventing dis- 
coloration or stain arising from delinquency. 

Third, this study puts much of our con- 
temporary family theory at fault for its mis- 
understanding of the group nature of the family. 
We do not deny that the family is partly an 
allowable public sex mating—a generic disjunc- 
tive act. But it is that, and something basically 
more, a part of the working social system, both 
in terms of structure and values. We do deny 
that the family is only a “unity of personalities,” 
a simple nominalistic group. The family is an 
aim at an extension of the social system as to 
fundamental structure and values, As such it is 
a “real group” in terms of both private and 
unique values, and thus differs fundamentally 
from the general category “unity of personali- 
ties.” It differs from the general “unity of 
personalities,” a theme which applies to all ag- 
gregations of humans, possibly more largely 
than any other human aggregation differs from 
this nominal class characteristic. 





Larger 

Couples today are having more second, third, 
fourth, and fifth children. In 1953 as com- 
pared to 1940 there were 90 per cent more 
second children per family, 85 per cent more 
third children, 60 per cent more fourth children, 
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Families 


and 15 per cent more fifth children. There 
were 65 per cent more children under five years 
of age, and 50 per cent more children between 
the ages of five and nine. (Reported in Time, 
February 1, 1954, p. 66.) 
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Family Continuity: Selective Factors Which Affect 
Relationships between Families at 


Generational Levels* 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN 
Department of Sociology, Union College 


IN RECENT years family sociologists have 
begun to focus attention upon that period of the 
family life cycle when people marry and leave 
home. When the last child has gone, the 
family obviously contracts to the original pair 
who created it. Upon marriage children estab- 
lished separate residences and found new fami- 
lies which are relatively isolated and independ- 
ent units. Within these families, couples are 
primarily dependent upon each other for marital 
services and affectional response, having largely 
disassociated themselves from their parents and 
kin. What their continued relationships with 
these will be is dependent upon a variety of 
personal and sociological factors. 

This leave-taking of children has been vari- 
ously said to make of the home an empty nest, 
leave the parents in childless old age, and to 
constitute a launching period when families 
ate being formed at new generation levels. 
Obviously, it is a crucial period in the family 
cycle for which reason it has currently become 
identified as a research area, but to date only in 
a limited way. 

* A condensed version of this paper was presented at the 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, September 1, 
1953, Berkeley, California. The writer wishes to thank Pur- 
nell Benson, Jean K. Boek, Walter E. Boek, and Meyer F. 
Nimkoff for reading the original manuscript and making con- 
structive criticisms. 

1 Different family researchers have attempted to coin a 
phrase which characterizes this middle aged period of the 
family life cycle. Meyer Nimkoff and Reuben Hill have 
used the term ‘‘empty nest’’ to signify that parents remain 
alone after the children are gone, Willard Waller referred 
to this period as a ‘‘launching stage’’ during which parents 
help establish their children in marriage and jobs. Ruth 
Cavan suggests ‘‘post-parental couple’’ which signifies leave- 
taking of children and the reduction of the family size to 
the original pair who created it. See Waller and Hill, The 
Family: A Dynamic Interpretation (rev. ed.; New York: 
The Dryden Press, Inc., 1951), pp. 425-49; Meyer Nimkoff, 
Marriage and the Family (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1947), p. 728; Ruth S. Cavan, The American Family 


(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953), pp. 572- 
614, 
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In this study we have attempted to establish 
the importance of selective factors which affect 
relationships between families at two genera- 
tional levels, i.e., family continuity. The factors 
investigated are: (1) the socio-cultural back- 
ground of marriage mates; (2) type of court- 
ship and marriage ceremony; (3) family and 
child rearing philosophy and practice; (4) the 
development of a help pattern between parents 
and their matried children; and (5) the resi- 
dential location of the parental and child’s 
family after marriage.? 


SAMPLE AND METHODS 


To determine the importance of these factors, 
parents of ninety-seven families of New Haven, 
Connecticut and suburbs who were middle-class, 
white, Protestant, whose children had married 
and left home were intensively interviewed. 
From these interviews 195 parent-child rela- 
tionships were selected which comprise a final 
sample. A case study approach was employed 
and the statistical device of chi-square (x?) was 
used to test the significance of relationships of 
specific items of behavior to the factors which 
affect the continuity of family relationships 
after a child marries and leaves home. Then 
also, x? was used to test the relationship of the 

2 For a full explanation of the factors and their assigned 
ratings and use in a rating scales see the author’s Ph.D. 
dissertation, Family Continuity: A Study of Factors Which 
Affect Relationships Between Families at Generational Levels 
(New Haven: Yale University Library, 1951). Plus (+) 
values were assigned to each of the factors of every case 
when a child married a mate of similar cultural background ; 
where parents have knowledge of impending marriage; where 
children have been reared developmentally (an explanation 
of this concept can be found in Evelyn M. Duvall, ‘‘Concep- 
tions of Parenthood,’’ American Journal of Sociology, LII: 
193-203, November, 1946); where a help pattern develops 
between parents and married child’s family; and where 
both families were located in the same or nearby communities. 
A minus (—) value was assigned wherever opposite condi- 
tions existed. 
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five factors to a family continuity scale. This 
was thought necessary to check the importance 
and the degree to which these factors affected 
family continuity. This was accomplished first 
by constructing a five point scale which indi- 
cated levels of intergenerational family relation- 
ships and each case was rated according to it. 
After families had been rated according to 
this continuity scale, they were assigned a quali- 
tative rating for each of the factors, e.g., in the 
first factor, if similarity of background was 
present a plus value was assigned and a minus 
value if absent (See footnote 2). By this tech- 
nique it was possible to correlate the factors 
with the levels of family continuity, thus de- 
termining their importance to continued rela- 
tionships between families of two generations. 


FAMILY CONTINUITY SCALE 


In constructing the family continuity scale 
the completed case histories were read and rated 
by the investigator and one other person, The 
basis for scaling was the raters’ judgment and 
interpretation of the existing configuration of 
family relationships in terms of the following 
criteria: 

Rating one (1) indicates no family continuity 
marked by complete mutual rejection by the 
parents and child’s family of each other. (Since 
no families were rated in level one it was no 
longer considered.) ate 

Rating two (2) indicates poor family con- 
tinuity marked by partial or complete mutual 
acceptance by parents and their son or daughter, 
but mutual rejection of parents and their son- 
or daughter-in-law. 

Rating three (3) indicates fair family con- 
tinuity in which parents and married child’s 
family partially accept each other. 

Rating four (4) indicates good family con- 
tinuity in which parents and their son or daugh- 
ter accept one another, and parents and their 
child’s spouse partially accept each other. 

Rating five (5) indicates high family con- 
tinuity, marked by complete mutual acceptance 
by the parents and child’s family of each other. 

The results indicated a high and significant 
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Taste I. Levers or Famity Continuity 
as Ratep sy AuTHOR AND Ong JupGE 





Level Assigned by Author 














Level 
igned 
by Judge 2 3 4 5 
2 19 3 I 
3 2 13 7 4 
4 8 15 2 
5 I 4 116 
r=0.87. ae 


coefficient of correlation, r = .87 between the 
two sets of scores. (See Table 1.) Because 
of this the author decided to use his own ratings 
of families. 


DISCUSSION 


Socio-cultural Background Factor. Our find- 
ings indicated that when children married indi- 
viduals of a background similar to their own— 
in terms of ethnic origin, church membership, 
class position, and educational attainment—their 
relationships with parents-in-law tended to be 
harmonious. When difficulties occurred be- 
tween the families they were generally solved 
on a personal basis. Most differences between 
them fell within a range of tolerated behavior. 
In contrast were the relationships of parents and 
their child’s family when the spouse was of 
dissimilar background. Here differences were 
projected in terms of out-group stereotypes and 
family relationships were strained.* 

Frequently because of differences in cultural 
background parents and their children-in-law 
afe uncertain as to how to anticipate one an- 
other's responses and tend to magnify small and 

3 One of several social scientists who established the im- 
portance of common frames of reference as consequence of 
group interaction is Muzafer Sherif. In his autokinetic ex- 
periments and later researches in intergroup relations he has 
aptly illustrated the effects of shared experience upon the 
formation of group norms and the development of negative 
attitudes and aggressive behavior towards out-groups. See 
Psychology of Social Norms (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1936) and Groups in Harmony and in Tension (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953). When a group shares common 
frames of reference and expectations they also possess a num- 
ber of alternative behavior respouses which are understood and 
accepted by members. These come within a range of toleration 
of acceptable differences, thas making for ease in resolving 
difficulties and in adjusting the relationships of the group’s 
members, See Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: 
D. Appleton Century Co., 1936), especially pages 273-79. 
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petty differences into a formidable barrier 
against continued friendly relationships. This 
is clearly illustrated in the Rogers family. The 
Rogers have two children, both girls. The eld- 
est chose a marriage partner, acceptable to the 
parents, from a family similar in background to 
her own. Sally, the youngest, an impetuous 
girl, according to her mother, eloped and mar- 
ried “‘out of her background” a young man from 
the Near East. 

Mrs. Rogers explained how their son-in-law 
differed from their American one and was un- 
predictable in his response to them and their 
activities. Obviously these cultural differences 
become emotionally defined and relationships 
between family members become tense and un- 
easy. She illustrated: “We enjoy having 
Mary’s husband around (Mary is the eldest 
and married according to family and clique 
expectations). He used to practically live here 
before he married Mary and I knew his mother 
well. ... He is just like our son; he likes 


bread pudding, and likes to play cards with us; 
he is crazy about tools and gadgets. He and 


Bill (husband) are quite a pair; they both go in 
for gadgets and wood working. He is a whole- 
some American boy.... With Herim it is alto- 
gether different. We don’t know what to expect 
of him when he is here. He is very emotional 
and may burst out at any particular time—that 
makes for unpleasant relations. We can’t act 
naturally when he is here. . . .” 

On one occasion Herim disturbed a family 
ritual, group singing, and the Rogers bitterly 
resented it.t She related the incident, ‘““When 
Mary and Clyde would come over for an eve- 
ning, Bill would suggest that we all gather 
around the piano and sing some songs. He 
would get out his banjo and Mary would play the 

‘Family rituals are folkways or practices which often 
effectively control the family members’ behavior and also 
assist in the development of family cohesion. By participating 
in family rituals members develop closer understandings with 
one another, and learn to share similar values and ideals. 
Often, as a consequence of this, parents and children generate 
in-group feelings, and further resent any efforts by outsiders 
to modify or interfere with these rituals. For an excellent 
analysis of the functions of rituals in family life see James H. 


S. Bossard and Eleanor Boll, Ritual in Family Living 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950). 
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piano and all join in and sing as we used to do 
before the girls married. When Herim would 
come here he would take over the piano and play 
some 17th century French sonatas that no one 
would know enough about to be able to say 
whether it was well played or not or know what 
to do about it. He would monopolize the piano 
and never join in our group singing. . . .” 

According to Mrs. Rogers, Herim raised the 
grandchild in not “quite an American way,” 
“not exactly like ours.” She illustrated, ‘For 
instance, we cannot understand, nor do we like 
the idea of Herim calling the boy ‘Fritzie.’ 
You know what that word means to us . . . that 
is the name of an enemy soldier and you know 
how we have been feeling about them for the 
last twenty-five years. I am not sure but ac- 
cording to his native country, Fritzie is a very 
nice pet name. We just don’t like it.” 

Mr. Rogers was also bitter about his son-in- 
law’s “peculiar philosophy.” His wife said: 
“Bill gets riled up at Herim. He is always 
telling Bill that a wife should be on call for her 
husband's needs and desires. Nothing burns 
him up more than to hear this kind of talk. It 
is so much against what Bill believes in.” (Case 
58) 

These differences among the Rogers appear to 
be small and petty. However, they add up to an 
impervious obstacle against continued harmoni- 
ous relationships.’ If Herim had been of the 
same cultural background as the Rogers and 
had called his child by a ‘‘good American”’ nick- 
name such as Skipper or Sandy, much of the 
present difficulty would have been avoided. 
Herim may in time learn these nuances of 
socially approved behavior and the Rogers may 
also gain understanding to expect the unex- 
pected, but until then, friendship between the 


5H. W. Mowrer suggests, ‘‘Cultural differences of this sort 
give rise to conflict largely because they symbolize obstacles to, 
or lack of, identification of the individuals concerned. . . . 
These conflicts are largely a matter of early prejudices and 
aversions, In this emotional realm conflict takes on a symbolic 
character. The individual responds not only to the im- 
mediate situation but to the whole complex of past experiences 
and associations which are revived.’ Personality Adjustment 
and Domestic Discord (New York: American Book Company, 
1935). 
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generational families will continue to be un- 
stable. 

Of the causal factors, socio-cultural back- 
ground appears to be the most important in 
affecting family continuity, and proved to be as 
important to it as it is to marital happiness as 
demonstrated by the Terman, Wallin, Burgess 
and Cottrell researches. The chi-square test 
was used to relate similarity and dissimilarity to 
the family continuity scale. The results indi- 
cated that 118 of 121 families who had been 
given a rating of level five (high continuity) 
were those where marriage mates were of similar 
background. In the lowest level, two (poor 
continuity), only 2 out of 23 families involved 
mates of similar background. Only 18 of the 
174 families which were rated within the range 
of high family continuity were those in which 
mates were of dissimilar background. 


Taste II. Famiry Continuity sy BACKGROUND 














Socio-Cultural Background 
Level of : 

In erational of Marriage Mates 
Continuity Similar _Diissimilar 
High 5 118 3 
y's 4 15 10 

verage 3 at 5 
Poor 2 2 21 





Chi square =83.65; 3 df; P less than .or. 


Type of Courtship and Marriage Ceremony 
Factor. When traditional courtship and marri- 
age practices were followed, intergenerational 
family continuity was increased. In providing 
the church wedding and reception for their 
child, parents conformed to clique expectations, 
thus ensuring thir position within it. 

Conversely, when a child eloped, his family 
was denied the benefits of these social occasions. 
Frequently the parents became subjects of gossip 
which created embarrassment and unhappiness 
for them in their personal relationships, and in 
some instances reduced their prestige among 
friends.’ 

*For a further discussion of parental influences in the 
choice of marriage mates see Marvin B. Sussman, ‘‘Parental 
Participation in Mate Selection and Its Effect Upon Family 


Continuity,’ Social Forces, 32:76-81, October, 1953, 
* A. B. Hollingshead indicates that parents attempt to 
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Parents indicated that when children had 
courtships over which they had some control 
they had the opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with their future children-in-law. 
Then also, they often developed a pattern of co- 
operative activities with them, which usually 
carried on after marriage. Furthermore, they 
were able in this pre-nuptial period to instruct 
their children in their future marital roles. By 
participation in the nuptial events their own 
emotional upset was lessened.® 

Mrs. Bostwick expressed the sentiments of 
the majority of parents when she said: “We 
have been very fortunate in that each child has 
given us time to prepare for their weddings. In 
getting the three started it has taken us over 
five years and has kept us busy all the time. 
Before Sue was married (she is the second 
oldest), Beatrice had a child. By the time Carl 
left home Beatrice had a baby. I can’t say that 
we noticed any extreme feeling of loss. We 
have just been too busy to think about it. Be- 
sides our lives have been so full with the chil- 
dren that I can’t say we were very emotionally 
upset when they married. We became gradually 
used to it. I feel our activities with the children 
before and planning the marriages has helped 
develop new ways of doing things and for us to 
adjust to them. We always had our children 
bring their friends here and when they became 
engaged they seemed to bring us into their 
plans. Nothing hurts worse than to have your 
child plan things without your knowledge.” 
(Case 76) 

In order to check these conclusions derived 
from the case data, observation and non-obser- 





limit their children’s contacts to those within the same class 
and usually bring pressure upon them to drop friends who 
differ in class position, He intimates parents may ‘‘lose 
face’’ within their class or clique if they don’t act firmly in 
this matter. Elmtown’s Youth (New York: John Wiley and 
Son, 1949), pp. 429-33. 

8M. H. Kuhn suggests that daughters more than ever 
need preparation for marriage, especially training to be a 
homemaker and housekeeper, and parents may in part meet 
this need. H. Becker and R. Hill, eds., Marriage and the 
Family (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942). 

* Emotional stress and readjustment during this period 
of leave-taking of children are concisely described by 
Ruth S. Cavan, The American Family, Chapter 20. 
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vation of traditional courtship patterns were 
correlated with the various levels of the inter- 
generational family continuity scale. The re- 
sults indicate that 115 of the 121 cases, where 
observation of such sequence occurred, were 
rated with the highest level of family continuity, 
and only seven of such cases were graded at the 
very lowest. 


Taste III. Famiy Continutty sy CourTsHir 








Level of 
Intergenerational 
Continuity 
High 5 115 6 
Fair 4 17 8 


Average 3 14 12 
Poor 2 7 16 


Traditional Courtship Pattern 
Observation Non-Obeervation 











Chi square = 51.906; 3df; P less than .or. 


Family Child-rearing Factor. Parents who 
raised their children developmentally, i.e., grow- 
ing with them as they passed through successive 
age periods, and who encouraged them to be- 
come independent and self-reliant, but to con- 
tinue affectionate ties with family members, had 
an easier time in adjusting to their child's marri- 
age status than those who reared their progeny 
traditionally. Elders in using the latter method 
tended to keep a strict control over their chil- 
dren, and to retard their emancipation by creat- 
ing a dependent relationship between them and 
parents. Upon the children’s marriage they had 
difficulty in severing the emotional ties with 
them, and as a result were prone to interfere 
unduly in their married life. 

Parents have illustrated these generalizations 
by the degree of ease or difficulty they have in 
assuming new roles upon their child’s marriage. 
They who raise their children in a traditional 
way tend to constantly advise their child, and 
discourage his independence. Hence, these 
elders are less apt to recognize that the changed 
marital status of the child calls for a cessation of 
control. Their relationships after marriage of 
the child, as a result, are often marked by dis- 
cord, frequently caused by their excessive inter- 
ference into the activities of their child’s family. 
Conversely, parents using a developmental pat- 
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tern appear to be less insistent during the rear- 
ing period that their child invariably accept their 
advice, and are more likely to encourage him to 
make his own decisions. Thus, they are better 
prepared to accept his marriage and recognize 
his independence of them. Furthermore, they 
tefrain from interfering unduly with their 
married child’s activities, hence making for 
friendlier relationships. 

From our case histories it is evident that 
parents and children must learn new behavior 
and adjust to changed roles after the child’s 
marriage. This learning obviously occurs re- 
gardless of the child-rearing pattern. However, 
it appears that where the developmental pattern 
was used, parents and children acquire this 
new behavior more rapidly and with less dis- 
cord than in the case of traditional rearing. 

We recognize the difficulty of categorizing 
parents as being either traditional or develop- 
mental in their rearing practices. There are 
variations from both these polar opposites. Per- 
haps a more realistic approach would be to deter- 
mine more finite differences by ranking families 
on a scale ranging from strictness to permissive- 
ness in their child-rearing practices. Our classi- 
fication of parental rearing practices are, there- 
fore, estimations of predominance of a particular 
pattern, 

The following excerpts from case histories il- 
lustrate extremes in child raising practices and 
their subsequent relationship to parental be- 
havior when children marry and have families 
of their own. Mrs. Black was “‘strict” in rais- 
ing her two boys. She related: “I brought the 
boys up strictly. I can recall how my mother 
raised me on a schedule and I did the same with 
Bob and Sonny. I followed it right through 
their upbringing. It is the only way children 
should be saised. I realize now that I clashed 
a good deal with the boys in the earlier years. 
I forbade them to drink or smoke, now I notice 
Sonny has begun smoking. What can I do, I 
did the best I knew how. ... We don’t sec 
eye to eye on raising the grandchildren. They 
permit them to run all over the place when they 
are here. They resent it when I correct them. 
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At first tizey would leave them here with me for 
a day or so but no more.” (Case 38) 

The Hempsteads, on the other hand, took 
the opposite approach of Mrs. Black. Mrs. 
Hempstead recalled: “I was never a boss to 
Barbara as my sister was with her children. We 
always encouraged her to do the right thing but 
never insisted that she follow our suggestions. 
After Barbara was married I quit giving advice 
and suggestions. I realized that she was an 
adult and ought to be treated as such; in fact 
I have learned things from her such as in cook- 
ing and house repairing.” 

Her husband added: “We don’t criticize 
openly. When Mrs. Hempstead goes over and 
sees something that needs to be done she will do 
it and be very careful about saying anything. 
Barbara will say, ‘Mother, don’t do that,’ but 
we know that she is very appreciative of it be- 
cause she has a big job with the children. They 
don’t object to suggestions. We are not a 
fighting family. We realize the closeness of the 
two families, and avoid criticisms. When they 
do something we don’t like we keep our mouths 
shut. We came about rather naturally to this 
understanding.” (Case 103) 

A statistical check was made of the influence 
of the rearing pattern upon the speed with 
which new behavior is learned 2fter a child’s 
marriage. To accomplish this the two rearing 
patterns were correlated with the pattern of 
parental suggestion after marriage. A break- 
down of the cases in this sample indicated that 
in 110 of the 136 cases categorized as develop- 
mental, and in 18 of 59 traditional, parents did 
not give suggestions to the newly-weds unless 
they were asked. This indicates that where the 
developmental process of child-rearing is ob- 
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Developmental 26 110 
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Chi Square = 47.68; P less than .or. 
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served, parents are more likely to interfere less 
in the child’s new family, thus enhancing family 
continuity. 

When developmental and traditional rearing 
patterns were correlated with the levels of the 
intergenerational family continuity scale the re- 
sults indicate that 100 of the 121 cases where 
developmental practices were used were rated 
with the highest level of family continuity and 
only 8 of such cases were graded at the very 
lowest. 


Taste V. Continuity sy REARING PATTERN 














Level of Child-Rearing Pattern 
Intergenerational 
Continuity Developmental Traditional 
High 5 100 21 
Fair 4 15 10 
Average 3 12 14 
Poor 2 8 15 





Chi Square = 28.89; 3 df; P less than .or. 


Help Factor. Intergenerational family con- 
tinuity was also encouraged when parents and 
children maintained economic and other assist- 
ance between each other. Parents do best in 
maintaining harmonious relationships with their 
child’s family, however, when they exercise self- 
restraint in their gift giving, and do not over- 
ride the independence and self-respect of the 
younger couple. As might be expected, the 
flow of financial aid was from the parents to 
children. Parents wanted to help children, as 
they expressed it, “to get started” at the same 
class level as their own, and to use their wealth 
to accomplish this. Most parents did not per- 
manently subsidize their children by providing 
them with a steady income. Rather, they assis- 
ted in such large purchases as an automobile, 
house, household furnishings, and so forth. In 
turn for this aid, elders expected the affection 
of their children and grandchildren. 

Mr. Light illustrated the pattern of indirect 
giving used successfully by other parents in say- 
ing: “When we visit Babs and her family we 
take things for the grandchildren and foods 


© For a fuller explanation of this pattern see Marvin B. 
Sussman, ‘“The Help Pattern in the Middle Class Family,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 18: 22-28, February, 1953. 
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which we know they can’t afford. We try to do 
something to give them pleasure, something 
which we know they can’t afford or won't go 
out to get by themselves. Here is what I mean: 
I once wrote a letter to Johnny asking about 
the cost of baby sitters. He replied with a two- 
page letter giving complete details perhaps 
thinking that I wanted to go into the business! 
I realized that they were having difficulty in get- 
ting out by themselves so I sent them $35, with 
each dollar bill in a separate envelope. I ad- 
dressed it to the granddaughter with a note, 
“You can use this when your mother wants to get 
a baby sitter. I did not want them to turn 
down invitations. I wouldn’t tell them this but 
had to give the gift in a certain way so that they 
would take it. 

“Our life has changed in that we are trying 
to do things that will mean more in the long run 
to them. They are very proud; they don’t want 
to be helped. It has to be done with a certain 
amount of subtlety.” (Case 98) 

Residential Factor. The location of children’s 
residence is of itself a variant influence upon 
family continuity. Distance appears to be as- 
sociated with other factors, such as approval of 
the marriage by parents and presence of grand- 
children, rather than to have a single constant 
effect upon family relationships. When parents 
are satisfied with their child’s choice of spouse, 
they desire his family to be located in the same 
or nearby community, generally within a radius 
of fifty miles, so that they can develop joint ac- 
tivities. On the other hand when children have 
married persons of whom their parents disap- 
prove, family harmony is best maintained by resi- 
dence not too close together. Probably, the loca- 
tion of the breadwinner’s employment is a more 
important influence upon location of households 
than is the status of intergenerational family re- 
lationships. The importance of this’ factor 
needs further study. 

The Coopers maintain close contact with their 
married daughter who lives fifty miles away. 
Ever since a grandchild arrived about a year ago 
their visits to her have increased. She said: 
“I'm surprised how Mr. Cooper, after a hard 
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day's work, will say to me, ‘Let’s hop into the 
car and run up to see Bonnie.’ I am really 
amazed because I never used to be able to get 
him to move out of his chair once he sat down 
for the evening.” (Case 23) 

The Moodys do not approve of their son-in- 
law and are satisfied to have their daughter 
some distance from them. Mrs. Moody related: 
“It seems strange for a mother to say these 
things but after her marriage I was so heart- 
broken that I didn’t want her near me. I never 
told her this. Her husband who is an engineer 
had an offer to go to Texas. We urged them to 
go. I think every mother wants her daughter 
nearby, but in this situation where we didn’t 
accept her husband it was best for us that we 
didn’t see them too often. They are now living 
in Texas and she will come back about once a 
year. It has proved very satisfactory though we 
do miss her and the grandchild.” (Case 73) 

These generalizations are given added support 
when the factor of residential nearness is cor- 
related with the levels of the continuity scale. 
The results indicate an almost equal distribution 
of location of households on all levels of the 
scale. Of 122 families rated on level five (high 
continuity), in 72 both parents and children 
lived in the same community, and in 50 they 
were located at a distance from one another. 
On level two (low continuity), 14 families 
were resident of the same community and 9 
were separated at some distance. The x? of this 
distribution suggests that there is no functional 
relationship between the degree of continuity 
between families of two generations and the 
location of their respective households. 


Taste VI. Continuity sy Restpentiat Location 








Location of Households 


In Same or 
Community 


High 5 7 50 
Fair 4 16 9 
Average 3 11 15 
Poor 2 14 9 


; Level of 
ntergenerational 
Continuity 





Distantly 
Separated 








Chi Square =6.12; 3 df; P more than .o1. 
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ANALYSIS 


In analyzing these factors we have assumed 
that they are of equal importance in affecting 
intergenerational relationships between families. 
Actually, in any given parent-child relationship, 
two or more of these factors form a configura- 
tion, that is, they are associated with each other 
in a patterned relationship and do not act singly. 
What these configurations are needs examina- 
tion. 

The first three factors which are considered, 
socio-cultural background, type of courtship, and 
child-rearing practices, may be said to be causal 
ones in that they determine the pattern of inter- 
generational family relationships. The other 
two, help pattern and residential location emerge 
at or soon after the marriage, and are more in- 
cidental than determinative of such relation- 
ships. 

These first three causal factors are shown to 
be related when examined in terms of levels of 
family continuity in Table II. 

This figure has been constructed by assigning 
plus (+) values to factors in each case when 
the child married a mate of similar background, 
observed the traditional courtship and was 
reared developmentally; and a minus (—) 
value was assigned for the converse of this. For 
any particular relationship involving families of 
two generations there may be as many as three 
plus (+) characteristics present or there may be 
none at all. In the figure it will be noted that 
in level five which represents the highest con- 
tinuity, 91.8 per cent of the characteristics have 
been appraised as positive. The positive per- 
centages decrease with each level and for the 
lowest continuity, level two, only 24.3 per cent 
of the characteristics are positive. 

Since the differentiation by continuity level 
in the percentage of positive characteristics is so 
markedly graduated, we conclude that family 
continuity and these factors are closely related. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this study our interest has centered upon 
parents and their roles in the families of their 
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Family Percentage of values 
Continuity Cases 
Level (4) Positive (-) Non-Positive 


100_ #0 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100 








5 a) 121 
4 = 25 
’ ———— 26 
2 icin crtncepeieeenneel 23 
Total 195 

FiGuRE 1. PERCENTAGE OF POSITIVE FACTORS 
(SOCIO-CULTURAL SIMILARITIES, TRADI- 


TIONAL COURTSHIP, CHILD-REARING PAT- 
TERN) BY FAMILY CONTINUITY LEVEL 


married children. We have assumed that if 
intergenerational family continuity is to be 
maintained they must assist constructively, if at 
all, in the establishment of their children’s mar- 
riages.. The children need their services and 
resources at least at the start of their marriages. 
Most often, parents give freely of their help, 
expecting nothing in return but affection and 
appreciation. When the two sets of families 
established mutually reinforcing relationships, 
stability is secured to both. 

To determine the nature of family continuity 
between generations a group of parents whose 
children had married and left home were in- 
tensively interviewed as the basis of this study. 
From a total of 97 interviews, 195 parent-child 
relationships which fitted specified criteria were 
chosen to comprise the sample. Obviously, this 
sample is an atypical representation of the popu- 
lation, being comprised of white, Protestant, 
middle-class parents. Because interviewing was 
limited to parents, for time and funds were 
limited, there are some discrepancies in the 
data. Often, descriptions of past events, rela- 
tionships, and so forth when obtained from a 
single source may be biased. But it is doubt- 
ful that the over-all factors would have been 
changed in parents’ and children’s testimonies, 
though the significance attached to the separate 
factors necessarily would be different. Neverthe- 
less, a researchable problem emerged in which 
it was possible to test the importance of a series 
of empirically derived sociological factors which 
influence family continuity. 
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In this study three factors emerge as deter- 
minative of intergenerational family behavior 
and these appear to operate in association with 
one another in any given parent-child relation- 
ship. Thus, family continuity between genera- 
tional levels is greater when a child marries a 
mate of similar cultural background, meets 
parental expectations by having a traditional 
courtship and marriage and has been reared 
developmentally. 

Endogamous choice of a marital partner and 
observing the norms regarding the manner of 
marriage are the two most important causal 
factors affecting family continuity. 

A child reared developmentally is more likely 
to seek, and secure financial and other assistance 
from his parents than if he had been reared tra- 


ditionally. Parents, in turn, while expecting 
some affectional response from children and the 
right to exercise the grandparent role, are less 
likely to interfere in the lives of the newly-weds 
if they have practiced developmental methods of 
child care. 

Family continuity is increased when a pattern 
of mutual aid exists, in moderation, between 
the two sets of families. 

Family continuity can best be continued if 
parents and their child’s family, who have es- 
tablished harmonious relationships, can be lo- 
cated within a radius of fifty miles or so of each 
other. Conversely, when relationships are 
strained, intergenerational ties can best be pre- 
served if parents and their married children’s 
households are distantly separated. 





Home-Prepared Versus 


How much time does the housewife save by 
using foods that are ready to serve? How much 
money does she save when she prepares the food 
in her own kitchen? The Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture made a test 
of meals for two days for a family of four using 
home prepared, partially prepared, and ready to 
serve foods. The food costs were obtained from 
three super-markets in Washington, D.C., dur- 
ing the middle of the week of July 15, 1953. 

Food and fuel together for meals for a day 
for four persons cost $4.90 for the home pre- 
pared, $5.80 for the partially prepared, and 
$6.70 for the ready to serve foods. Fuel costs 
were a small part of the total. Cost differences 
among meals from foods in the three forms 
were much more for lunch and dinner than for 
breakfast. The cost of food served in these 
meals—40 cents per meal per person for home 
prepared; 48 cents for partially prepared; and 
55 cents for ready to serve—shows the pattern 
of food consumption provided by the menus to 
be above average for the urban population as 
a whole. 
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Ready-to-Serve Foods 

The time included the preparation of food, 
cleaning up after food preparation, setting the 
table, and serving the meals. This came to a 
total of 5.5 hours for home prepared, 3.1 hours 
for partially prepared, and 1.6 hours for ready to 
serve meals. Not included are the washing of 
dishes, cleaning of the kitchen after meals, or 
the time elapsing during the meals. 

The meals prepared in the laboratory were 
served family style to four members of the staff, 
who rated the acceptability of each item on the 
menu separately on a 5-point scale in which 5 
represented very good ; 4, good ; 3, fair; 2, poor; 
and 1, very poor. Although the home prepared 
meals were preferred, those made from partially 
prepared products were nearly as acceptable. 
The meals from ready to serve foods were less 
acceptable. The average scores were 4.9, 4.3, 
and 3.8. 

Time and money are critical in the home 
management job. The importance assigned to 
each is an individual family matter. The home- 
maker needs to take into consideration which 
saving it is more important for her to make. 
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Marriage and Family Patterns of an 
Academic Group 


MARVIN BRESSLER AND WILLIAM M. KEPHART 
University of Pennsylvania 


A LTHOUGH most social research in the 
United States is carried on by college professors, 
very little research has been done on this aca- 
demic group. Popular impression seems to 
hold that college faculties are mixtures of the 
absent-minded, the brilliant, the radical, the 
eccentric. Family-wise, the belief seems to be 
that the college teacher is likely to be a bachelor 
or a spinster, or if married, childless. 

It is in the latter field—the area of the family 
life of the academician—that the writers are in- 
terested, Is it true that the marriage rate of col- 
lege teachers is low? Or is it merely that they 
marry at a relatively late age due to the press of 
educational requirements? Once married are 
they likely to remain childless, as compared to 
other occupational groups? Of those who be- 
come parents, is the fertility level high or low or 
about the same as that of comparable occupa- 
tional levels? 

The present study is an attempt to delineate 
selected aspects of marriage and family patterns 
of an academic group—the Fellows of the Social 
Science Research Council. The research source 
is the recently published directory, Fellows of the 
Social Science Research Council, 1925-1951, 
which contains brief sketches of all persons who 
have held S.S.R.C. fellowships from the time 
they were first awarded in 1925 until September, 
1951.3 

All told the S.S.R.C. has administered ten 
categories of fellowships. One of these, the 
Agricultural Fellows, is atypical in some respects 
and has been excluded from this study.? This 
exclusion reduces the original total of 1,028 
Fellows to 924, nearly all of whom have had ex- 
perience in academic teaching and research in 

* Socis\ Science Research Council, Fellows of the Social 


Science Kutearch Council, 1925-1951 (New York, 1951). 
3 Ibid., v. 
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the social sciences.® 

The present study shares in common with all 
“directory” studies certain characteristic limita- 
tions. Some inadvertent inaccuracies or omis- 
sions will inevitably intrude into biographies 
submitted by respondents who among other 
things differ in their motivation, and in the case 
of certain “sensitive” items the distortions may 
be deliberate. Moreover, owing to the fact that 
the directories are compiled for purposes other 
than research exploitation, questions to the re- 
spondent are seldom framed in a manner which 
elicit responses conducive to the best statistical 
analysis. Specifically, while it was possible to 
control such variables as age, sex, and nativity, 
other information such as race, religion, and 
previous marital status was either not available 
or incomplete. Despite these defects the data 
remain valuable sources of information of mari- 
tal and fertility patterns if they are employed 
with an appreciation of their limitations. 


Tass I. Per Cent or S.S.R.C. Fettows sy Sex 
AND Nativity 


N=924 








Native FForeignBorn Total 





Males 80.0 12.1 92.1 
Females 6.9 1.0 7.9 
Total 86.9 13.1 100.0 





Per cent Ever Married. An examination of 
the sex and nativity composition of the research 
universe indicates that by far the greatest num- 
ber of Fellows are native males. This is the 
only group which is represented in sufficiently 
large numbers to justify extensive analysis after 


3 For a comprehensive discussion including occupation, 
education, place of study, and geographical distribution of 
the Fellows, see J. B. Casagrande and E, Sibley, ‘‘Fellows 
of the Social Science Research Council, 1925-1951: Some 
Statistics,"" $.S.R.C. Items, 6:2, 13-17, June, 1952. 
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Taste II, Per Cent or §.S.R.C. Fettows Ever Marnrizp, sy Ace, Sex, AND NATIVITY 
N=916 











All Ages 





45 & Over 


25-34> 




















N Per Cent N Per Cent N Per Cent N Per Cent 
] 844 87.4 197 97.0 296 90.9 351 79.2 
kK Native 134 88.8 171 97.7 257 91.8 306 81.4 
Foreign Born 110 78.2 26 92.3 39 84.6 45 64.4 
Total Females 72 59.7 34 58.8 26 53.8 12 75.0 








® Excludes eight cases for whom there were insufficient data but includes twenty males and two females who were deceased when the data were 





> For purposes of coverage, nine males who were twenty-four years old, nine males who were twenty-three years old, and two males and one female 


who were twenty-two years old were included in the 25-34 age category. 





further divisions into age categories. For 
descriptive purposes, data will be presented for 
all age groups but the major emphasis will be 
on the “over 45” age group whose per cent ever 
married is not likely to be altered significantly. 

Table II shows the per cent ever married by 
sex and nativity for designated age groupings. 
In order to assess properly the significance of 
these computations it would seem desirable to 
compare them with the per cent ever married 
in other occupational categories, other groups 
who share similar occupational status, and with 
persons at various educational levels. 

Occupation. The most satisfactory method of 
calculating the percentage of persons who ulti- 
mately marry has been devised by Kuczynski.* 
However, since this method requires a record of 
first marriages by single years of age in relation 
to the number of single persons, and since these 
data do not exist in the United States, such 
general knowledge as is at our disposal is de- 
rived from census publications (“by marital 
status and age”) and from the work of indi- 
vidual investigators who have studied the re- 
lationship between the per cent ever married and 
specific variables.§ 


#R. R. Kuczynski, ‘‘The Analysis of Vital Statistics, I, 
Marriage Statistics,"” Economica, 5: 138-163, 1948. 

®Cf, E. Havemann and P, West, They Went to College 
(New York, 1952), Parts 2 and 3; C. V. Kiser and 
N. L. Schacter, ‘‘Demographic Characteristics of Women in 
Who's Who,” Milbank Quarterly, 27: 392-433, October, 
1949; P. H. Landis, ‘‘Rural-Urban Migration and the 
Marriage Rate—An Hypothesis," American Sociological Re- 
view, 11: 155-158, 1946; L. I. Terman and M. H. Oden, 
The Gifted Child Grows Up (Palo Alto, 1947), 338-339; 
and D. S. Thomas, ‘‘Migration, Marriage, and Divorce,’’ 
Rural Sociology, 4: 162, 1939. 
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Table III, adapted from 1940 census data 
and a 1947 census survey, indicates the per cent 
of all males ever married by major occupational 
categories. While the proprietory group con- 
tains the highest per cent ever married and the 
laborer and service groups the lowest, the inter- 
mediate groups do not exhibit any discernible 
Taste III. Ranx, Orper, AND Per Cent Ever Marriep 


or Emprorep Mates Acep 45 AND OVER BY 
Mayor Occupationat Group, U.S., 1940 











AND 1947 

Occupational % Married, Occupational % Married 
p 1940 Group 1947 
a 95.2 Proprietory 96.6 
94.3 Sales 95.1 
Farmers 93.4 Semiskilled 94.9 
Semiskilled 92.7 Skilled 94.2 
Clerical 92.1 Farmers 92.1 
Professional 9I.7 Clerical 92.0 
All others 91.3 Professional 91.6 
Laborers 88.7 Laborers 90.6 
Service 83.9 Domestic Service 88.6 
Farm laborers 73.2 Service, other 86.6 
Farm laborers 81.1 





pattern. It is possible that some pattern might 
emerge if census data permitted analysis of 
differential occupational statuses within the same 
broad occupational class. It is also possible that 
the reason for so little variation in the per cent 
ever married among various occupational groups 
lies in the fact that irrespective of their occupa- 
tional affiliations the overwhelming majority of 
American males eventually marry.” As a conse- 
* The 1940 data were adapted from the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. Bulletin (April, 1944), 9; and the 1947 data 
were adapted from the Bureau of the Census Current Popula- 
tion Reports, P-20, No. 10 (February 6, 1948), 26-27. 


* According to the 1940 Census the per cent ever married 
for all males 45 and over was 89.3. Although the 1950 
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quence occupational differentials obtain within a 
relatively narrow margin—a margin that might 
be explained in terms of differences in race 
and nativity and possibly by job-reporting 
discrepancies. 

For females the relationship between the per 
cent who marry and occupational status has been 
rather well established, at least with respect to 
the extremity categories. The 1947 survey re- 
vealed that for the forty-five-and-over age cate- 
goty 91.7 per cent of the laborer group had 
married as compared to 51.4 per cent of the fe- 
male professional group. Although these fig- 
ures have limited meaning inasmuch as they 
refer only to employed females it can hardly 
be doubted that the female professional group 
comprises a relatively low proportion of the per 
cent ever married. 

The comparison of Tables II and III reveals 
quite clearly that nearly all the males forty-five 
and over in the S.S.R.C. group eventually 
married, and in proportions which are markedly 
higher than any of the occupational categories 
reported in Census publications. As might be 
anticipated the S.S.R.C. female Fellows in- 
cluded a proportionately smaller number who 
had ever married in comparison either to the 
S.S.R.C. male Fellows or to all women in the 
United States.° However, the 58.8 per cent of 
the S.S.R.C. females forty-five and over who had 
ever married exceeded the 51.4 per cent of pro: 
fessionals in the same age category who had 
married as reported in the 1947 Census Survey. 

Education. Table IV, which also has been 
adapted from the 1947 Census Survey, fails to 
reveal any significant and educational trends in 





Census figures were not available at the time of writing, an 
April, 1951 Census Survey places the figure at 92.7. See 
Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports, P-20, 
No. 38 (April 29, 1952), 10. 

*It is noteworthy that the per cent ever married among 
foreign-born Fellows was low compared to most occupational 
groups cited in the Census materials and lower at all age levels 
than the per cent for native members of the S.S.R.C. group. 
Unfortunately the literature contains scanty information on 
the marital characteristics of the foreign born and it is diffi- 
cult to secure pertinent data which would be necessary to 
establish the consistency of this pattern. 

® According to the 1951 Census Survey (ff.7) 92.6 per 
cent of all females in the United States aged forty-five and 
over had ever married. 
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Taste IV. Per Cent or Mares Ever Marriep Acep 45 
AND Over sy YEARS OF ScHooL ComPLeTeD, 








U.S., 1947 
Grade School: 
Under 7 years 89.5 
7 and 8 years 1.2 
High School: 
I to 4 years 93.0 
4 years 93-3 
College: 
I year or more 92.5 





the per cent who marry among all males forty- 
five and over. According to the same survey, 
94.9 per cent of all females forty-five and over 
with less than a seventh-grade education had 
married as compared to 79.9 per cent of females 
in the same age category who had completed one 
or more years of college.'° It is evident that the 
S.S.R.C, male Fellows had a higher per cent 
ever married than any of the educational levels 
represented in the 1947 Survey while the re- 
verse is true for S.S.R.C. female Fellows. 

It would seem that a more germane compari- 
son would involve the computation of differ- 
entials in per cent married for S.S.R.C. Fellows 
and other college graduates. Two recent 
studies, the Time Survey and the College Project 
of the Population Reference Bureau, are espe- 
cially valuable in this connection." 

The Time study was based on replies to a 
questionnaire returned by 9,064 college gradu- 
ates who with minor exceptions are ‘‘believed to 
be generally representative of the living college 
graduates of the United States.”1* The 9,064 
cases represent a return of ‘53.1% of the total 
sample or 58.1% of the net sample exclusive 
of bad addresses.’"** Inasmuch as the results 
were published in popular form, precise age 
breakdowns were not given, although it was 


1© 1950 Census figures are not available. 1940 Census 
data for native white males indicate that 91.8 per cent of 
college graduates aged 45 and over were ever married, while 
the corresponding female figure was 69.4. (Sixteenth Census 
of the United States—Population, Education, ‘Educational 
Attainment by Economic Characteristics and Marital Status.’’ 
Table 37, p. 191.) 

11 Havemann and West, op. cit.; Population Reference 
Bureau, College Project (mimeographed) (Washington, D.C., 
1952). 

12 Op. cit., 267. 

38 [bid., 269. 
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indicated that 40 per cent of the respondents 
were forty years of age and over. 

The Population Reference Bureau College 
Project included male graduates of 599 colleges 
(the classes of 1921-1927 questioned twenty- 
five years after graduation) with 69 per cent of 
the graduates reporting. Women graduates of 
622 colleges were likewise sent questionnaires 
with 78 per cent of the graduates reporting. 

Comparisons of the per cent ever married in 
the S.S.R.C. group with that of the respondents 
in these two surveys are shown below: 








Female Age Range 


74-0 
74-0 





Pop. Ref. Bureau 
Time 


eo 
40 & over 
(males) 


49 
females) 
45 & over 


94.0 
94.0 


$.S.R.C. 97.0 58.8 





These figures indicate that when compared to 
college graduates in general, male Fellows con- 
tinue to be characterized by a somewhat higher 
per cent of the ever married while the per cent 
for S.S.R.C. females remains decidedly low 
even when compared with other female college 
gtaduates. It would appear that college is not 
only relatively conducive to male marrying and 
relatively preclusive to female marrying but that 
postgraduate training (S.S.R.C. group) ac- 
centuated both trends. 

However, the S.S.R.C. data and both college 
surveys reveal some important changes in time 
trend with regard to the per cent ever married 
among female college graduates. According to 


the Time study, while “many more old maids 
are found among the graduates than in the popu- 
lation at large” the younger college women are 
marrying in much greater numbers than the 
graduates of former decades.1* This is con- 
sistent with evidence presented in the Population 
Reference Bureau project: whereas 74 per cent 
(above table) of the female graduates of the 
classes of 1921-1927 had married, a survey of 
the classes of 1936-1942 (741 colleges with 76 
per cent of the graduates reporting) shows that 
only ten years after graduation 74 per cent of the 
female graduates had already married.1* The 
S.S.R.C, female Fellows also reveal a similar 
pattern (Table II). In the 25-34 age group 
75 per cent had already married as compared to 
58.8 per cent of the females in the 45-and-over 
category. 

Age at Marriage. Table V indicates age at 
marriage of S.S.R.C. Fellows at designated age 
groupings. It is difficult to make valid com- 
parisons between these data and other informa- 
tion relating to age at marriage. Whereas con- 
siderable information has been accumulated re- 
garding the per cent ever married, accurate data 
relating to the median age at first marriage in 
the United States are rather sparse. Demon- 
strably, nearly all of our age-at-marriage studies 
are defective. Remarriages have not been iso- 
lated, computation techniques have been faulty, 
and variables such as nativity, race, occupation, 
education, etc., have not been controlled. 
Under our current marriage-reporting pro- 


4 Jbid., 61. 
8 College Project, 6. 


Tasiz V. Mgpian Ace at Maraiacz ror $.S.R.C. Fetiows, sy Acz* 
N=759 








All Ages 


45 & Over 





N N 


Md 





716 178 

633 158 

3 27 a1 
43 


28 
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for the females in Table V were numerically too small to permit 
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Taste VI. Mepian Acs at First MARRIAGE FOR 
THE UNITED STATES, 1940-1951 


Tasre VII. Mepian Ace at Primary Maraiace, Native 
Wuires, Brive A Resipent or New Jersey 











Year Males Females 
1951 22.6 20.4 
1949 22.7 20.3 
1948 24.7 21.4 
1948 recalculated 24.2 20.9 
1940 24.3 21.5 





cedures, of course, no federal data are availa- 
ble which would relate all these variables with 
age at first marriage. Monahan, for example, 
has amassed a wealth of information which indi- 
cates that on the basis of available data no valid 
generalizations as to the age-at-first-marriage 
time trend in this country can be made.'® 

Age at marriage data have been derived from 
Census materials, but as of the present these 
have resulted in estimates rather than precise 
statements. The most recent estimates of 
median age at first marriage issued by the 
Bureau of the Census appear in Table VI.*" - 

On the basis of the data which do exist it 
appears that in the main, age at first marriage 
varies directly with socio-economic status.1* In 
order to convey some conception of the relation- 
ship between occupation and age at marriage, 
Table VII has been adapted from Monahan’s 
study of New Jersey marriage records. 

Analysis of the data presented in this section 
suggests that males in the S.S.R.C. group 
married well above the approximated age for all 
United States males but at about the same age 
as other males of the professional group. On 
the other hand, S.S.R.C. females married at a 
late age relative to females of the Uniited States 
and relative to the wives of professional males 
(Table VII). 


%® Thomas P. Monahan, The Pattern of Age at Marriage 
in the United States, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1951). See also 
“Letters to the Editor,’ American Journal of Sociology 
(September, 1950), 180-187, and (November, 1950), 268-270. 

1 The estimates for all years except 1948 are derived from 
the Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports P-20, 
No. 38 (April 29, 1952), 3. The 1948 estimate is taken 
from P-20, No. 23 (March 4, 1949), 2. The 1948 re- 
calculation appears in P. C. Glick and E, Landau, ‘‘Age 
as a Factor in Marriage,’’ American Sociological Review, 15: 
517-18, August, 1950. 

%8 For an extensive bibliography see Monahan, op. cit., 
239-271, 
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1947 (N: 3,345) 1936 (N: 3,751) 

Males Females Males Females 
Professional 26.4 23.6 27.1 24.1 
Managerial 26.6 23.7 26.3 23.3 
Clerical 25.6 22.8 25.6 23.1 
Skilled 25.2 22.2 25.8 22.8 
Semiskilled 24.3 21.9 24.6 21.9 
Laborer 24.0 21.8 24.2 213.3 





There is also some evidence that the S.S.R.C. 
female Fellows married late even when com- 
pared with other females in the professional 
group. For example, according to Kiser and 
Schacter, the females listed in Who’s Who, most 
of whom were professionals, had a median age 
at marriage of 25.4 as compared to the S.S.R.C. 
median of 29.1° However, when medians were 
calculated separately for Who's Who women 
holding the Bachelor’s, Master’s, and Doctor's 
degree, the age at marriage rose to 26.4, 28.3, 
and 29.7 years respectively. These figures are in 
closer conformity with the S.S.R.C. figures and 
indicate the importance of education as a pre- 
dictive variable of age at marriage within the 
female professional group. 

Children. The sex composition of the 
Fellowship group requires that the discussion 
of fertility shall be confined largely to children 
born to families with an S.S.R.C. male as the 
head. The data contained in the biographical 
sketches best lend themselves to a consideration 
of the percentage of childless Fellows, the mean 
number of children born per Fellow, per ever- 
married Fellow, and per father. 

Percentage Childless. A considerable portion 
of Table VIII is presented for descriptive pur- 
poses only, in as much as most research in fer- 
tility in this country has been oriented toward 
women, and comparative data for males are 
extremely sparse. Such Census information as is 
available on the fertility of professional males 
must be obtained indirectly from fertility 
computations which are expressed in terms of 
the woman, by the age of the woman, but by the 


19 Op. cit., 29-30. 
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Taste VIII. Percentace or $.8.R.C. Marrizep Mates witH Speciriep NuMBER OF CHILDREN® 
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Total Married Males 738 
Native 652 
Foreign Born 86 26.7 

Total 45 and Over 191 20.9 
Native 167 21.6 

Total 35-44 269 19.0 
Native 236 19.1 

Total 25-34 278 39.9 
Native 249 39.4 
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® Includes step children (6 cases involving 11 children) and children by a previous marriage (39 cases involving 75 children). 


occupation of the husband. The Census material 
does not contain any data which permit compu- 
tation of percentages of males who are the 
fathers of specified numbers of children, but the 
series, Differential Fertility in 1940 and 1910, 
does yield information pertaining to the per- 
centage childless for all women ever married be- 
tween the ages of 20-74 whose husbands were 
professionals and semi-professionals.2° These 
data are not altogether comparable to those 
available for the S.S.R.C. Fellows, although it 
should be mentioned that the 1940 Census figure 
of 28 per cent childlessness for wives of pro- 
fessionals is strikingly similar to the 27.4 per 
cent childlessness reported by the S.S.R.C. male. 

However, the more recent Time and Popula- 
tion Reference Bureau studies of college gradu- 
ates indicate a greater disparity between the 
per cent childless in their samples and the per 
cent childless in the S.S.R.C. group. As previ- 
ously noted, no age breakdowns were available 
for the married male respondents to Time, but 
21 per cent of the entire group was childless 
as compared to 27.4 per cent among the married 
S.S.R.C, male Fellows.** Sixteen per cent of 
the married males of the classes of 1921-1927 
reporting to the Population Reference Bureau 
listed themselves as childless compared to the 
20.9 per cent childless in the S.S.R.C. 45-and- 
over group, the most nearly comparable age 


category.** 


® Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940 Special 
Reports, Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910, ‘‘Fertility by 
Duration of Marriage’? (Washington, 1947), adapted from 
Table 17, 76-107. 

Op. cit., 48. 

22 Op. cit., 6. 
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Mean Number of Children. The 1940 
Census computation for the mean number of 
children born to ever-married women between 
the ages of 20-74 whose husbands were pro- 
fessionals or semi-professionals was 1.675 as 
compared to 1.5 children for S.S.R.C. males who 
were ever married. The mean number of chil- 
dren reported by male graduates of the afore- 
mentioned classes of 1921-1927 was likewise 
almost identical to that reported by the S.S.R.C. 
male Fellows in the 45-and-over age group. 
The former reported 1.8 children per male 
gtaduate, 1.9 per married male graduate, and 
2.3 children per father,?* while the comparable 
S.S.R.C, figures are 1.8, 1.8, and 2.3 respectively 
(Table IX). 


Tasie IX. Averace Number or CHILDREN Born 
To $.S.R.C. Matz Fettows* 
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® See footnote to Table VIII. 


Females. The small number of married 
women and the large proportion of childless 
among those married in the S.S.R.C. female 

3 “'Fertility by Duration of Marriage,’’ adapted from 


Table 17, 76-107. 
4 Op. cit., 6. 
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group make comparisons hazardous and pro- 
hibits more than a brief descriptive account of 
the fertility of the female Fellows. Of the 73 
females, 43 had married at the time of the 
(1951) survey. Of these nearly half, 46.5 per 
cent, had no children; 27.9 per cent had one 
child; 25.6 per cent had two children. None of 
the S.S.R.C. female Fellows had more than 
two children. 

An average of 0.5 children was born per 
female Fellow; 0.8 per ever-married Fellow; 
and 1.5 per S.S.R.C. mother. 


SUMMARY 


An analysis of selected aspects of marriage 
and fertility of Fellows of the Social Science 
Research Council was undertaken by utilizing 
the biographical sketches in the recently pub- 
lished Directory. The data were not compiled 
for research purposes, hence are unsatisfactory 
in some respects. Because of the small num- 
bers involved, a special caution should be exer- 
cised in interpreting data relating to female 
Fellows. 

The results may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 

Per cent Ever Married. Male S.S.R.C. 
Fellows had a higher per cent ever married 
than did “professionals” listed in various 
Census publications, and higher than other 


college graduates as reported in the Time and 
Population Reference Bureau studies. Female 
Fellows included a strikingly low percentage of 
those who had ever been married, even when 
compared to women of high educational status. 
Finally, there is evidence that the younger 
S.S.R.C. female Fellows, like younger female 
college graduates, are marrying in considerably 
higher proportions than did the older age 
groups. 

Age at Marriage. The data in the Fellowship 
Directory do not lend themselves to rigorous 
analysis of age at first marriage. The data 
which do exist suggest that males in the S.S.R.C. 
group married well above the estimated age of 
other males in the United States, but at approxi- 
mately the same age as other males in profes- 
sional groups. S.S.R.C. females married later 
than females in the United States and later than 
the wives of professionals. 

Children. The best evidence seems to indi- 
cate that the male S.S.R.C. group slightly ex- 
ceeds male college graduates in the percentage 
of childlessness, but that the Fellows have about 
the same mean number of children per group, 
per ever married, and per father as do male 
college graduates. Because of small numbers 
comparisons were not feasible for the S.S.R.C. 
female Fellows, but it is quite evident that 
fertility for this group is low. 





Population of Household Pets 


There were 22.6 million home-based dogs 
in the United States in 1953 and 26.7 million 
home-based cats, according to a survey made by 
the American Can Company, reported in Time, 
LXII: 88, November 30, 1953. The home- 
based dog population increased from 17 million 
in 1947, so that the rate of increase was greater 
than that of the population of human beings, 
reflecting perhaps the economic prosperity of 
the period. While dogs are owned by 41 per- 
cent of all families and cats by 29 percent, the 
average dog-owning family has 1.34 dogs and 
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the average cat-owning family 2.21 cats. The 
census did not include waifs, strays, and pets 
living in stores and factories. It would be in- 
teresting also to have estimates of other house- 
hold pets. The popular interest in this subject 
is great, as indicated by the fact that Professor 
James H. S. Bossard’s article on dogs as house- 
hold pets, appearing in Mental Hygiene, July, 
1944, is said to have elicited one of the greatest 
reader responses of any article ever to appear in 


that journal. 
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Preferences for Male or Female Children: 
Traditional or Affectional? 


SIMON DINITZ, RUSSELL R. DYNES anp ALFRED C. CLARKE 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, The Ohio State University 


HoumonristTs make much of new parents’ 
frustrations and their ensuing adjustments to 
the birth of the child of the “wrong” sex—and 
usually the “wrong” sex is the female. This 
humor, however, assumes meaning if one con- 
siders the traditional attitudes of the past. From 
Rome, Greece, and other early antecedents of 
our contemporary family system, historians have 
depictgd a preference for male children. In 
ether societies, anthropologists have described 
the exystence of such dramatic and drastic indi- 
cations of male preference as female infanticide. 
Many other sources serve to document the pref- 
erence for the male child in almost every so- 
ciety and at every historical period. 

Changes in the American family system, 
however, appear to indicate that this historical 
male preference might be weakening. Our text- 
books discuss the “democratic” family system 
and the sharing of authority. Other social 
changes—an increasing number of women 
working, the serious consideration of the equal 
rights amendment, equalitarian changes in edu- 
cation and political treatment of women—have 
all pointed to changes in the roles played by 
women, Women’s magazines, and even some 
anthropologists, now feel free enough to talk 
seriously about The Natural Superiority of 
Women.* 

It would appear probable that as a result 
of these changes, some modifications might have 
occurred in this historical preference for boys. 
This matter has received surprisingly little 
empirical attention.? Although this report will 

1M. F. Ashley Montagu, The Natural Superiority of 
Women (The Macmillan Company: New York, 1953). 

2 One study bearing, in part, on this problem is Jeane E. 
Claire and Clyde V. Kiser, “Social and Psychological Factors 
Affecting Fertility, XIV: Preference for Children of a Given 
Sex in Relation to Fertility."" The Milbank Memorial Quart- 
erly, 29: 440-492, October, 1951. In studying 1,309 couples 


with one or more children, they observed a marked similarity 
between the couples’ preference for a given sex and the 
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be limited to sex preference of children, it is, 
however, a part of a larger investigation, now 
in progress, involving the changing conceptions 
of marital and sex roles. 


METHODOLOGY 


Two general relationships were posed as 
plausible correlates of preference for a child of 
one sex rather than the other. First, it was sug- 
gested that the more cohesive the group mem- 
berships a person had, the greater the desire for 
a male child. In other words, those individuals 
who belonged to “traditional” groups—certain 
ethnic and religious groups—would exhibit a 
decided male preference. Second, the indi- 
vidual’s affectional relationships were suggested 
as influencing the desire for male or female 
children, Thus it was hypothesized that a 
satisfying relationship with parents, siblings and 
peers of the same (or opposite) sex, would in- 
fluence one’s sex preference for children. For 
example, a female who had a strong attach- 
ment to her father might prefer a male child. 
Other relationships, e.g., level of aspiration and 
conformity patterns, were considered and in- 
cluded as a part of the study. 

In order to test the validity of these relation- 
ships, a questionnaire was constructed and ad- 
ministered to 380 university students enrolled in 
introductory and advanced sociology courses. 
In order to minimize sex variations, the sample 
was almost evenly divided on a sex basis (185 
males and 195 females). The individual’s 
preference for a child of a particular sex was 
measured in three different ways. One direct 
question asked the preference for the sex of 
their first child and the respondent could either 





existing sex composition of their families. This study, how- 
ever, related sex preferences to fertility and did not focus 
upon the social and psychological factors underlying these 
preferences. 
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specify a definite sex preference or give the 
“equalitarian” answer of either sex. A second 
direct question posed the possibility of only one 
child and the only alternatives given were male 
and female. As a validity check on these direct 
questions, a third indirect method was derived 
from a weighted score which was computed 
from the sex-size composition of the families 
that the respondents preferred. A first, second 
and third preference were computed and the 
respondent's first choice received more weight 
than the second and, accordingly, the second 
choice more than the third. This indirect 
method revealed essentially the same results as 
the other two methods. 


FINDINGS 
It is obvious from the data that the male is 
still the strongly preferred child. Table I 
classifies the preference patterns if there was a 
possibility for only one child. The results of 
this analysis indicate an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the respondents, regardless of sex, ex- 


Taste I. PercenTace DistriBuTION OF Sex PREFERENCE FOR 
Onty Cup as Reportep By 380 University STUDENTS 








Preferred Sex of Child 
Male Female 


8.5 
33-9 








Male students 
Female students 


91.5 
66.1 


76.8 





Total sample 2464 





x?=28.3; d.f.=1; P<.oo1. 


pressed a preference for a male child. About 
92 per cent of the males and 66 per cent of the 
females preferred their only child to be a boy. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the male 
and female responses differed significantly in 
this respect at the .001 level. 

When sex preferences for the first child were 
analyzed, almost 92 per cent of all respondents 
who made a definite choice, designated a boy. 
(See Table II.) In this instance there were no 
significant differences between male and female 
respondents. The respondents did, however, 
bow in the “equalitarian” direction since 34 per 
cent indicated that the sex of the first child 
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Taste I]. PercentaGe DistRipuTION OF Sex PREFERENCE FOR 
First Cup as Rerortep sy 380 University STUDENTS 
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made little or no difference to them, Almost 
equal numbers of men and women took this 
same position. In comparing the two tables, it 
is interesting to note that when the individuals 
who took the “equalitarian’” position were 
forced to state a preference, must of the males 
wanted a boy, while most of the females pre- 
ferred a girl. 

When the desired sex composition of future 
families was analyzed, over 55 per cent wanted 
an equal number of male and female children. 
Over four per cent, however, desired an “all 
male” family as compared to less than one-half 
of one per cent who wanted an “all female” 
family. In addition, over 34 per cent of the 
respondents desired a predominantly male 
family in contrast to over 6 per cent who ex- 
pressed a preference for a predominantly fe- 
male family. 

Of all the other variables which were as- 
sumed to be related to sex preference, only 
religious affiliation appeared to be significant. 
As hypothesized, Catholic and Jewish respond- 
ents showed a stronger male preference than 
did Protestants. This difference was significant 
at the .05 level. In addition, significantly fewer 
Protestants had a definite preference for the sex 
of the first child. Table III shows the results of 
this analysis. 

Neither the aspirational level of the students 
nor the satisfaction of their affectional relation- 
ships with parents, siblings and peers of the 
same (Or opposite) sex, contribute to the ex- 
planation of sex preferences. 


INTERPRETATION 


The overwhelming preference for male chil- 
dren indicated by this study assumes more sig- 
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Taste III. Perncentace DisrrisuTion or Sex PrereRENCE 
ror First Cuitp AND Reticious AFFILIATION 
or 380 Universtry SrupenTs 

















Preferred Sex of First Child 

Male Female Either 
Catholic students 70.3 3.7 26.0 
Jewish students 72.5 2.0 25.5 
Protestant students 56.3 6.3 37.4 
Total sample 60.7 5.3 34.0 





x2=12.4; df. =4; P <.05. 


nificance when it is projected into the larger 
society. It is usually assumed that college 
students express a more “equalitarian” ideology 
toward marriage and family patterns than do 
other groups in the population. If this tradi- 
tional preference is this strong in the college 
setting, what would a similar study on a non- 
college population reveal ? 

As indicated previously, affectional relation- 
ships seemed to have little or no bearing on a 
person's preference for a child of a particular 
sex. Current psychiatric and psychological 
theory has stressed the significance of the de- 
terminative quality of these affectional dimen- 
sions on personality formation. This study 
would seem to indicate, in this respect at least, 
that the effect of interpersonal relationships is 
secondary to traditional cultural values. This 
does not minimize the role of interpersonal re- 
lationships but does suggest that these relation- 





ships only become meaningful when considered 
in terms of the larger cultural context. Since 
male preference is so pervasive, it might call for 
a more realistic (cultural) evaluation of some of 
the current psychiatric concepts—particularly 
the Oedipus complex.* 

Three other areas of interest might be 
suggested as a result of these findings. One 
of these would relate to the treatment accorded 
children by parents with strong sex preferences. 
In traditional family systems, there is more overt 
favoritism toward the preferred sex, but per- 
haps in our more “equalitarian” family system, 
the favoritism toward the male is on a covert 
rather than an overt level, and hence more emo- 
tionally damaging. A second area might center 
on the relation between marital role concep- 
tions and sex preference of children. This one 
is part of the larger study. How does the per- 
son with a preference for female children differ 
in his role conception from those who have 
internalized the more traditional cultural con- 
ceptions? Finally, there is some speculation in 
medical circles which points to the possibility of 
prediction and perhaps even control of the sex 
of a child. What will be the implications for 
the sex ratio when these traditional conceptions 
are reinforced by medical technology? 

§ William H. Sewell, ‘‘Infant Training and the Personality 


of the Child,’’ American Journal of Sociology, LVIII: 150- 
159, September, 1950. 





Housing for Big Families 


If the birth rate should fall in the United 
States below replacement needs as it has in 
other countries, what inducements will be 
offered to encourage the having of larger fam- 
ilies? Will it be more adequate housing? In 
Daytona Beach, Florida, planners of a housing 
project decided mothers with nine children have 
plenty to do without spending time walking 
up and down stairs. So they designed the five- 
bedroom houses in one-story buildings and left 
the two-story plan for the smaller families. The 
big-family dwellings have also been located near 
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the central play area and maintenance buildings, 
because it was reasoned that mothers with the 
most children would have the least time to 
spend walking their children to the playground. 
Also the size of the house’s kitchen is enlarged 
in ratio to the number of bedrooms. And the 
bathroom in the larger dwellings is divided into 
two spaces by a partition, one section containing 
a basin and toilet and the other a bathtub. The 
two parts can thus be used at the same time, 


with privacy. 
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The Play Needs of Children Aged 6 to 12 


LAURENCE H. REECE 
National Field Consultant, Play Schools Association 


CHILDREN of elementary school age are the 
forgotten children of today. The play needs of 
pre-schoolers and of adolescents are recognized 
and to some extent provided for. The number 
of nursery schools and child care centers has 
grown and is still growing. At the other end 
of the scale, dozens of youth organizations and 
municipal park and recreation departments are 
providing programs for teen agers. Little is 
done for the in-betweens. 

Yet these children face other serious 
shortages too. Those in education and family 
living are obvious and of continuous concern. 
Adequate play opportunities would perhaps, to 
a large extent, compensate for shortages in these 
and other areas. 

Play shortages are most marked in our large 
communities, but they exist now and probably 
will become more acute in our smaller ones. 
Recently a father in a medium-sized Ohio city 
told the writer how, the day before, his nine 
year old son had spent the day looking for a 
place to play. He had been chased away from 
every place in which he tried to play, including 
the public playground. His reaction was inter- 
esting—‘Dad, you’ve GOT to find me q place 
to play.” 

Many cities have made efforts to provide play 
space for children, but only in a few instances 
are they meeting the real play needs. Play- 
grounds are an excellent example. Here is 
space, often on a large scale. But many play- 
grounds are utterly bare of the materials espe- 
cially needed by children of these ages. Then 
too, the playgrounds are so often monopolized 
by adolescents, who are ready for highly 
organized games. But younger children do not 
have the same skills nor interests and are just 
in the way. A child’s play is on a different 
level. It is creative, dramatic, imitative, repeti- 
tive, imaginative and inventive. It includes the 
playing of games, but the games are simple, 
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brief, with few rules, and are often invented on 
the spot and modified as play goes on. 

Arts and crafts periods, indoors and out, have 
a place, but are limited. A child may want to 
paint or use clay or make some object but his 
interest span is short and he soon wants to do 
something else. The most successful arts and 
crafts teacher the writer has seen for some time 
provided a houseplay corner in the room for the 
children to go to when they were tired of arts 
and crafts. Most of the children were happily 
engaged in dramatic house play before the 
period was over. 

Nor are the slides, swings and other equip- 
ment, commonly found in outdoor playgrounds, 
adequate for the six to twelve year olds. Chil- 
dren like to swing and to slide but these can 
hardly be called constructive or developing ac- 
tivities. Again the interest span is short. The 
writer recently went with a group of children 
six to ten years of age to a playground equipped 
with swings, slides and see saws. In half an 
hour every child had had his fill of every 
activity and was ready to return to the play 
school. They had too many ideas and too 
much imagination to be happy for long with 
these activities. 

Games and arts and crafts and swings and 
slides do not begin to cover the range of chil- 
dren’s play needs. What can compensate for 
the space and the raw materials of children’s 
play formerly so readily available in attics, 
barns, basements, yards—front and back—and 
in the community at large? 

Out of doors, young children need hollow 
blocks and boards, saw horses and planks, and 
an empty packing case to build with; wheel- 
barrows and wagons to push; ladders to climb 
on; soft balls for their own kinds of games; 
an old tire, pieces of rope, sand and water and 
the trucks and boats and planes that go with 
them; dirt to dig in and the kinds of assorted 
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junk which they collect and adapt to their uses. 
They also like to paint, to play with clay and 
to work with wood and tools. Much of their 
material is inexpensive, can be collected or 
easily made. 

For an hour recently the writer observed 
three seven-year-old girls blissfully happy out- 
doors with a few rags, a bucket, water and soap 
flakes. They washed the rags, hung them up 
to dry, took them down, washed them again and 
repeated the routine endlessly. House play, 
dramatic play, repetitive play—child’s play. 

A good indoor play room will include such 
things as indoor blocks and accessories, a house 
play corner, a work bench and tools, materials 
for painting and for work with clay, animals to 
care for and plants to tend, books to read, dress- 
up clothes, puppets, simple musical instruments, 
and much more. Only so can adults give back 
to children a reasonable facsimile of what they 
have taken away from them. 

Environmental differences must be mentioned 
here. Even in our cities children still pick up 
odds and ends of junk which they adapt to their 
own imaginative and constructive uses. In the 
suburbs there is still more which children can 
use and the fields and streams are more accessi- 
ble. In rural areas and especially on farms the 
environment is still rich in play materials. Here 
the problems vary. A large family may provide 
a ready made play group. Most parents, how- 
ever, must make the effort to bring children 
together in groups. The common needs are for 
space, materials, and supervision. The en- 
vironmental ‘‘naturals” which exist in most com- 
munities should be fully used. 

Surely, no one would deny the child’s right to 
play nor his right to play as he needs to play. 
But rather successfully, we are taking away from 
him the space to play in, the raw materials to 
play with and the supervision (not direction) 
which his play needs. How to give back to chil- 
dren these three essentials is the question which 
parents face with increasing insistency and 
frequency. 

The Play Schools Association has been con- 
cerned with these problems since World War I 
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when for the first time large numbers of mothers 
went into industry and the needs of unsuper- 
vised and unhappy children had to be faced. It 
began as a committee of the Child Study Associ- 
ation. It grew to such a point that in 1939 it 
was incorporated as a separate national agency. 
Its work has always been with children but in a 
real and broad sense its concern is with com- 
munity and family life. For children are the 
essence of family life. A healthy family centers 
much of its purpose and much of its activity 
around its children. When its children are neg- 
lected, unhappy, and lacking in means for nor- 
mal development, the main purpose of the 
family is defeated. So, in helping parents to 
provide for more adequate play opportunities 
and to gain a better understanding of their chil- 
dren, the Association reinforces and strengthens 
family and neighborhood life. 

Much of the Association’s work is with 
parents both as individuals and in groups. The 
headquarters staff, which is drawn from the 
field of educational and social work, consults 
with the parents whose children attend play 
schools. The children’s adjustment to the home, 
to the play school, to the school and to the com- 
munity is facilitated and family living is en- 
tiched. Meetings of parents are held from time 
to time. Sometimes they come to engage in the 
same activities as their children—to paint, to 
build and perhaps to work with puppets. In 
sharing experiences with their children, they 
know better what these experiences mean to chil- 
dren. 

Committees of parents, sometimes represent- 
ing Parent Teachers Associations, the tenants of 
housing developments, or citizens groups come 
for consultation. The play needs of children 
are interpreted and groups are helped to find 
space, materials and supervision. 

From the beginning all of the work of the 
Association in New York City has been de- 
veloped in partnership with the Board of Edu- 
cation through the Bureau of Community Edu- 
cation. For many years this centered around the 
summer program. In recent years the needs of 
children for after school care have come to the 
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fore. To help meet these needs the Association 
now operates three year round play schools as 
laboratory and demonstration centers. Teach- 
er supplementation and space in public school 
buildings are provided by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Space includes classrooms and offices, 
roof and outdoor play space, and the shared 
use of gymnasiums, auditoriums, swimming 
pools and other facilities. The Association 
organizes the program and provides equipment 
and supplies, leadership and training. The play 
schools and the day schools work in close co- 
operation. When school is out at twelve or one 
o'clock for the five and six-year-olds and at 
three for the older children, those who, for 
individual or family reasons need it, are enrolled 
in the play schools. The younger children are 
given lunch and rest periods and all children are 
given an informal, relaxed, but carefully 
planned program of indoor and outdoor activi- 
ties until five o'clock. During the summer 
these play schools are open from nine in the 
morning until four in the afternoon. 

Affiliated with the Association each summer 
are a number of community centers, churches, 
shelters, housing developments and other com- 
munity institutions which operate play schools in 
their own buildings and in public schools. 
During the vacation period of 1953, twenty-two 
groups joined in this city-wide program. The 
Association helped on budgets, the purchasing 
of equipment, staff orientation and program 
planning, and made weekly supervisory visits. 

More than one hundred public school teach- 
ers, paid by the Board of Education, served in 
the city’s play schools. There were also about 
one hundred and seventy privately employed 
leaders who came from private schools and so- 
cial agencies. These leaders bring to their work 
the basic skills of their professions. But while 
the goals in child development remain the same, 
the skills are used differently in play schools. 
While there is no compulsion to “teach” any- 
thing, the leaders know that children grow and 
develop through their play activities. Orienta- 
tion in the use of their skills in the play ap- 
proach is therefore necessary. 
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Throughout the year the consultant services 
of the Association are employed by other 
agencies. Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, for example, uses the Association in the 
training of pediatric nurses. Each year a group 
of nurses is assigned to a public school and to 
the play school in the same building for a period 
of observation and student teaching experiences. 
The Association gives a series of workshops in 
play techniques which can be adapted to the hos- 
pital setting. 

A home for orphans has been helped to 
provide suitable play programs and experiences 
for children in their out of school hours. 
Space was found in the institution, materials 
and equipment were gathered, counselors and 
housemothers were given workshops, and regu- 
lar supervision is provided. 

An orthopedic hospital uses the Association 
to help provide better play opportunities for 
its children. As the play techniques of normal 
children are adapted to the special requirements 
of bed and wheel chair patients, it is found that 
these children can lead happy and constructive 
lives. Children, like adults, get awfully tired 
looking at the four walls of a hospital room. 

A community center found that the usual 
program no longer appealed to the children of 
the neighborhood. The children had become 
hostile and destructive. In fact, they were rap- 
idly tearing the place apart. Operations were 
suspended. With the help of the Association, 
a play school program was organized, equipment 
gathered and leaders trained. The Center is 
now doing a quality job with a smaller number 
of children. 

A municipal shelter for 325 children placed 
in temporary care by the courts, requested the 
Association to help provide opportunities for 
after school play. Dormitories were rearranged 
to provide space, counselors were trained in a 
series of workshops, equipment was gathered, 
much of it made by the counselors, and a pro- 
gram devised to help meet the play needs of 
these neglected children. 

Housing developments are presenting a new 
challenge to the Association. Parents have 
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moved out of overcrowded areas expecting the 
problems of play to be solved. In spite of 
“keep off the grass” signs, there is usually space, 
sometimes equipment, but little material for 
children’s play. The Association is currently 
working with a tenants’ committee from a proj- 
ect in which 900 young children live. Sitting 
areas between units are provided for adults. 
There are rumpus rooms for adolescents and 
adults. Across the street is a large playground 
from which the younger children are crowded 
out by the older children. There is literally 
no play space for the elementary ages. The 
Association found that the large roofs of the 
garages are strong enough for play areas. These 
are being fenced for safety, equipment is being 
provided, much of it home made, and the ma- 
terials for children’s play are being gathered. 

Day camping has grown so rapidly that it 
hardly has had time to realize its new problems. 
But many questions are beginning to emerge. 
Foremost seem to be long and fatiguing bus 
rides, all day out of doors, and programs often 
growing out of recreation leaders’ experience 
with older children, but not completely adapted 
to the needs of the younger ages, At the request 
of a large day camp in the New York area, the 
Association is studying these problems and help- 
ing to make bus rides more relaxing and pro- 
gram and routines more suitable to the younger 
ages. 

As though this were not enough to keep a 
small staff busy, the Association publishes books 
and pamphlets on children’s play and on parent 
education. Fourteen titles are on its current list 
which is available on request at its headquarters, 
119 West 57th Street, New York City. These 





are intended to help with techniques and with 
the details of organization and planning for 
those who work in this field. The film, “Play 
is Our Business,” showing play schools in opera- 
tion has been widely used in this country and 
was translated by the State Department into 
eight different languages and placed in the 
American consulates of sixty-two countries. 

The Association maintains a National Field 
Service (a descriptive folder is obtainable on 
request), which is available to groups outside 
of New York City. It has been used from coast 
to coast for consultation and training services. 
Workshops have been given to parent groups, 
teachers to recreation and social workers. It 
has helped to plan programs and to orient lead- 
ers for such diverse projects as the Child Care 
Centers of California and for the children of 
migratory workers in New York State. It 
works with school boards, community centers, 
children’s institutions, day camps, hospitals, and 
other groups in planning more adequate pro- 
grams, in advising on and even helping to make 
equipment and in training leaders. It consults 
by mail with groups from most of the forty- 
eight states. Correspondence and play school 
publications have been sent to agencies and 
individuals in some forty-five countries on all 
continents. 

Wherever there are children, there is the 
need for play. In the artificial world which 
adults have built, it is often difficult to know 
what children need and how these needs can be 
met. Sensitivity and awareness must be culti- 
vated. With these, the resources which exist 
in all communities can and should be mobilized. 





Family Tuition Rate 


If one member of a family registers for a 
non-credit course and pays the regular tuition fee 
at Denver University’s Community College, the 
other family members may enroll at half-price. 
The plan promotes family life by encouraging 
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the participation of family members as a unit in 
educational activities. A course in Mental Hy- 
giene for Family Living enrolled seventeen 
family groups with a total of forty-one persons. 
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What Is a Marriage Counselor?* 


DAVID R. MACE 
Department of Human Relations, Drew University 


IT WOULD BE TRUE to say that marriage 
counseling is very old. It would be equally 
true to say that it is very new. 

It is old in the sense that married people 
have always encountered difficulties in their re- 
lationships, and have sought advice and help 
about those difficulties. It is new in the sense 
that only in very recent years have professional 
people, men and women, sought special training 
and claimed expert status in the art of helping 
married people with their problems. Marriage 
counseling, we might say, is old; the marriage 
counselor is new. 

Why, at this particular point in human his- 
tory, has the marriage counselor emerged? 
What is his place in the social and personal 
services which the community provides? These 
are the questions I shall attempt to answer. 

There can be no doubt, in the first place, that 
the marriage counselor of today has come into 
existence in response to a definite expressed 
need. Professional people have often claimed 
that provision already existed in the community 
for meeting the needs of people with marriage 
difficulties, and that there was no necessity to 
set up special services for that purpose. + This 
is not born out by actual experience. In country 
after country there has risen, during recent 
years, a demand, that has in some instances re- 
vealed clamorous proportions, for a service con- 
centrated upon the needs of married people and 
those contemplating marriage. The ordinary 
man or woman in the community, confronted 
with a marriage problem, does not know where 
to take it. In his attempts to secure help he is 
often baffled and frustrated. He often is not 
satisfied to go to a professional person who does 
something else—minister, doctor, psychiatrist, 
social worker—and includes marriage counsel- 
ing, too. He considers his marriage problem 


* Presented to the staff of the Menninger Foundation, 
November 10, 1953. 
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important enough to require the help of some- 
one who is trained expressly for, and gives his 
time mainly, if not exclusively, to marriage 
counseling. 

This is simply a matter of fact. Wherever 
marriage counseling services have been pro- 
vided, and the public has been satisfied that they 
have been staffed by competent workers, men 
and women have gladly sought them out. Mar- 
riage counseling, wherever its function has been 
properly understood, has been gratefully hailed 
by the layman as a timely answer to what the 
publishers call ‘‘a long-felt want.” 

There is weighty evidence, also, that none 
of the professions, as at present constituted, 
provides effectively the particular combination 
of qualifications required of the marriage coun- 
selor. The competence of the marriage coun- 
selor is the competence provided by one or other 
of the existing professions, plus something else 
that these professions do not yet provide. We 
shall return to this point later. 

Meanwhile, let us consider more closely the 
reasons why this “expressed need”’ for marriage 
counselors has arisen. It has been brought about 
by two closely connected courses—a change in 
the structure of human society, and a change in 
the attitude of the average man and woman. 

Sociological studies have shown that the 
movement from a simple agrarian society to a 
modern urban society has gone a long way 
toward breaking up the closer knit cohesion of 
the patriarchal type of family, and replacing it 
with the more fragmented and individualized 
democratic pattern. This has brought into 
family life new strengths and also new weak- 
nesses. One of the gravest weaknesses has 
been the decline of the family council in which 
a kinship group undertook to deal with the per- 
sonal and domestic difficulties of its individual 
members. The patterns of ancient and primi- 
tive societies alike, almost invariably include 
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arrangements by which the family council could 
deal with tensions and disagreements arising 
among the young unmarried couples. In our 
time, this method of doing marriage counseling 
has been largely rejected. The young couples of 
today are more and more hesitant abut taking 
their marriage troubles to fathers and mothers 
or uncles and aunts, If they must consult some- 
one, they show increasing signs of choosing 
to consult the neutral and independent expert— 
in short, the marriage counselor. They feel that 
he can bring to his task a freedom from bias 
to which parents can seldom attain. They feel 
also, that in an age in which considerable new 
knowledge about marriage has been accumu- 
lated, he can bring to his task a competence 
far in excess of anything possessed by well- 
meaning, but ill-informed relatives. 

This new attitude reflects a generally grow- 
ing conviction that, whatever may have been 
true in the past, the best way to solve human 
problems in our day and age is not to “muddle 
along” and hope for the best, but to take them 
to the appropriate expert. This may imply some 
loss of the resourcefulness and versatility with 
which people once met and faced their troubles 
without even acknowledging them to others. 
At the same time, it involves a recognition of 
what is undoubtedly true—that no one person 
can hope to possess more than a fraction of the 
rich store of garnered knowledge which is today 
available tc meet human need. And, since one 
of the most widespread human needs is the need 
for marriage guidance, any person who can 
show special competence in this area is likely 
to be very much in demand. 

There is every reason to believe, therefore, 
that in the next few years, in most countries 
in the world, the demand for trained marriage 
counselors may be expected to increase by leaps 
and bounds. Whether some existing profession 
or professions will ultimately undertake to meet 
this demand, or whether marriage counseling 
will become something like a new profession in 
its own right, no one can predict. What we can 
do, however, is to examine the task of marriage 
counseling in relation to the services presently 
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being offered to men and women as means of 
increasing their happiness and usefulness. 

These existing services may, for convenience, 
be grouped under four main headings: 

1. Services which aim to relieve tensions in 
the individual, and in the relationships 
between individuals, created by the pres- 
sure of a hostile environment. This is in 
the main the task of the social worker of 
the traditional type, of the sociologist, and 
perhaps also of the lawyer. 

2. Services which help the individual to at- 
tain his maximum level of physical health 
and efficiency. This is the province of 
medicine and of its satellites. 

3. Services designed to resolve the uncon- 
scious conflicts which undermine the in- 
tegration of the personality. This is at 
present the exclusive province of psychiatry 
and psychotherapy. 

4. Services which help the individual, at the 
conscious level, to achieve a better under- 
standing of himself znd of his des- 
tiny. This broad category includes all 
functionally directed education—teaching, 
preaching, and propaganda. It also in- 
cludes all counseling in the generally 
understood meaning of the word. 

Now, let us consider where marriage counsel- 
ing fits into this framework. It belongs only in 
a peripheral sense to the first category. Mar- 
riages are damaged and even destroyed by ad- 
verse environmental factors like bad housing, 
inadequate income, degrading neighborhood 
influences, and the like. But it is seldom that 
the marriage counselor is able to concern himself 
directly with such matters. This, certainly, is 
not his main area of operation. 

Marriage counseling, further, is only indi- 
rectly concerned with physical health. Physio- 
logical factors play their part, for good or ill, 
in every marriage. But no one would seriously 
suggest that they constitute the central area 
with which marriage counseling has to deal. 

When we come to psychotherapy, we are 
nearer to the marriage counselor's true province. 
Many times the counselor, in his diagnosis of 
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the trouble, will be led from conscious to un- 
conscious causation. It would clearly be of 
great value for the marriage counselor to have 
a psychiatric training. But it would not be true 
to say that marriage counseling cannot be under- 
taken without such training. Most of the coun- 
selor’s cases will not be of such a nature that this 
highly specialized skill is required for their suc- 
cessful handling. All he needs is enough train- 
ing to be able to distinguish clearly those cases 
which require referral for psychotherapy. 

Clearly it is in the fourth area that marriage 
counseling probably belongs. The counselor 
is concerned to influence, or to guide, the mar- 
ried couple through direct communication with 
them at the conscious level. He may do this 
in a didactic way, by communicating to them his 
own insight; or in an educative way, by en- 
couraging them to discover new insight for 
themselves. 

It seems plain, therefore, that marriage coun- 
seling cannot properly be described as a special- 
ized branch of any existing profession. It is 
rather a specialized branch of counseling ; which 
is not a profession, but a technique more and 
more widely used by all the professions. 

If this simple fact could be accepted, much 
confusion might be avoided. Just because mar- 
riage counseling is so much in demand today, 
there is a natural tendency for all of the profes- 
sional groups to claim that they are equipped 
to meet this demand. Foolish jealousies and 
rivalries have in some cases arisen, one profes- 
sion saying to another, “This is our field; hands 
off!” The truth is that marriage counseling 
is at once the field of none of the professions 
and of all of them. Everyone of the profes- 
fesional groups has produced individuals who 
became capable marriage counselors; but no 
professional group has made marriage coun- 
selors of all its members. 

Indeed, it is becoming more and more clear 
that the good marriage counselor is often the 
person who adds to the skills of his own profes- 
sion a good elementary grasp of the functions 
of the other professions. The way to meet the 
public demand for marriage counseling is not 
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through inter-disciplinary rivalry, but through 
inter-disciplinary cooperation. This has been 
evidenced by the fact that the American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counselors, the recognized 
policy-making and standard-setting body in this 
field in the United States, consists of a member- 
ship which is a cross-section of all the main 
professional groups in our society. The mem- 
bers have recognized that the more they learn 
from each other’s methods and approaches, the 
better they will be able to function. 

We are now ready to move toward an attempt 
to define the peculiar and unique function of 
the marriage counselor. First and foremost he 
is a counselor. But he is not just a counselor; he 
is a counselor, plus. The plus element consists 
of two distinctive qualifications. 

The first is that he must know how to deal, 
not only with an individual with a personality 
problem, but also with two individuals related 
to each other in a special way. When he is 
performing his proper task, he is counseling 
with these two personalities at one and the same 
time. But he is not doing so as if the two 
were separate and unrelated entities. He must, 
in all his dealings with each, maintain an aware- 
ness of the needs and resources of the other. 

This obviously is in the nature of the case 
a more difficult task than counseling with one 
individual. Moreover, it is not only difficult, 
but highly delicate; for as a rule the relation- 
ship between the two individuals with whom he 
is counseling is initiated by conflict. In the pres- 
ence of mutual hostility and even mutual re- 
crimination, the marriage counselor must re- 
main impartial and maintain the confidence of 
both husband and wife. 

I have been told that a divorce suit in Austria 
may involve the appearance in court of three 
legal representatives—counsel for the husband, 
counsel for the wife, and counsel for the mar- 
riage. The marriage, that is to say, is recognized 
as an entity having value in itself and deserving 
to be represented. In a sense the marriage 
counselor, at another level, works on behalf of 
the marriage—seeking to save it if he can, be- 
cause it has significance in itself. Because he 
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counsels with both husband and wife, he is in a 
peculiar position to evaluate the marriage and 
its prospects of recovery to health. 

This involved process clearly requires skills 
over and above the skills called for in counseling 
with individuals alone. One of the main func- 
tions of training in marriage counseling is to 
develop these special skills. 

The second plus qualification required by the 
marriage counselor is an extensive knowledge 
of the nature of the marriage relationship. 
Most professional training today includes some 
teaching about marriage; but it is teaching which 
is concerned only with material relevant to the 
field of the profession concerned. Thus the 
physician learns about the functioning of the sex 
organs, the lawyer about marriage laws, the 
psychiatrist about the nature of the libido, What 
the mairiage counselor needs is a body of teach- 
ing which extracts from the training programs 
of all the professions the essence of the material 
that has to do with marriage—some sociology ; 
some psychology; some biology, anatomy and 
physiology; some law; some ethics. It cannot 
be said that this body of knowledge has yet 
been clearly assembled or even defined. But 
the setting up of special training programs in 
several centers in recent years has opened up the 
way for this to be done; and it certainly will be 
done in the not too distant future. 

We may conclude by making an attempt to 





indicate what persons are suited to undertake 
marriage counseling. The following criteria are 
suggested: 

1. Marriage counselors should be persons 
trained in general counseling skills, or 
capable of learning those skills. 

2. They should be persons capable, in char- 
acter and temperament, of handling the 
complex interactions between two mar- 
riage partners in conflict; and they should 
have special training in the skills required 
for this task. 

3. They should be persons equipped with a 
sound and wide general knowledge about 
the nature of marriage. 

These are the basic requirements. In each 
country and in each organization and agency 
other subsidiary standards are likely to be laid 
down, such as a minimum educational standard, 
prescribed professional status, and personal fit- 
ness judged by the values of the qualifying body. 
There will be variety in these subsidiary criteria, 
and there is room for variety. 

However, the three basic criteria indicated 
above are fundamental. No one of them can be 
dispensed with. A reasonable standard of ade- 
quacy in these three areas is essential. No 
person who does not meet these requirements 
can justifiably describe himself as a marriage 
counselor. 





Problem Families 


A study in St. Paul by Community Research 
Associates found that approximately six per 
cent of the population were absorbing over half 
of all health and welfare funds. More than 
half of these families had developed multi-prob- 
lem patterns. The study concluded that to effect 
rehabilitation and prevent recurring cycles of 
misery would require family-centered treatment 
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rather than scattered attempts by many agencies 
treating various facets cf the problems. Build- 
ing on the St. Paul project, a new million dollar 
four year study in Hagerstown, Md., Winona, 
Minn., and San Mateo, Calif., will test and 
demonstrate methods of prevention and control 
of family problems. 
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How a Marriage Counselor Handles a Case 


ROBERT G. FOSTER 
The Menninger Foundation 


THE question is often asked by other profes- 
sional people, particularly psychiatrists and social 
workers, just what is it a marriage counselor does 
when he counsels with people in trouble in his 
attempt to help them, and how does what he 
does differ or coincide with what is done by other 
specialists. In addition, many lay people, as 
well as clients, are quite uncertain as to just 
what the role of the marriage counselor is. It is 
a common occurrence for a client to expect the 
counselor to listen to his problem, to get all the 
facts, and then make a decision which in a sense 
will be an answer or prescription, telling the 
client what he ought to do in order to solve his 
problem. 

I do not intend to go into the theoretical 
likenesses and differences between marriage 
counseling, psychotherapy and casework, but 
rather would like to clarify in simple fashion, if 
possible, just what it is that happens when a mar- 
riage counselor sees a client with a problem and 
may continue to see this particular person over a 
period of a number of interviews. 

1. A person desiring help with a marital prob- 
lem usually calls by telephone to make an ap- 
pointment, and an appointment is scheduled by 
either the counselor or his secretary. 

2. The person, man or wife, and in about two- 
thirds of the cases it is the wife (or occasionally 
a couple may come together), arrives for the 
appointment and is met by the counselor, who 
in a friendly fashion introduces himself and 
invites the person to his office where the person 
is given a comfortable chair and the two sit 
down to begin the interview. 

3. At this point the counselor often waits for 
the client to begin the discussion, or in some 
cases the client may say “I never did this before, 
so I don’t know where to start; shall I begin 
with my childhood, or shail I begin with the im- 
mediate problem?” At this point most often 
the counselor says ‘‘why don’t you begin with the 
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particular thing which prompted you to make 
an appointment to come and see me?” 

In other situations the client may begin rather 
immediately discussing the problem which he 
seemed to be disturbed about, or in other cases 
he may immediately break down and begin to 
cry. In the former case, the counselor listens ; in 
the latter case he listens, usually says little or 
nothing, and waits for the client to regain his 
composure, and then may say “can you tell me 
just what it is that seems to be disturbing you?” 

4. The counselor then listens to the story 
which is told by the client, with little or no 
interrupting, except maybe occasionally a ques- 
tion to help the client further ventilate his feel- 
ings, or elaborate on some point which he has 
been discussing. The counselor usually follows 
the lead of the client in terms of the discussion 
and does not ask for irrelevant information— 
that is, information which is irrelevant at the 
time—by trying to get a complete social and 
family history. 

5. In the early part of the interview the client 
either very clearly, or sometimes not so clearly, 
expresses his conception of what the problem 
is that confronts him. This often may not be 
the real problem, but may be only a symptom 
of the basic problem, but at any rate, it is the 
situation which the client identifies as being his 
difficulty in the marriage, and so the counselor 
takes this as the point of departure. 

6. Throughout this part of the counseling 
interview, the counselor is aware from the first 
contact with the client in the waiting room of 
the client's dress, appearance, his general manner 
and behavior, the degree to which the individual 
seems to be under stress, and thereby showing 
manifestations of tenseness and nervousness, and 
the extent to which the person seems to be 
completely involved in emotional feelings about 
the problem, appears depressed, angry, or what- 
ever other manifestations may be presented. 
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These are all unspoken things which have mean- 
ing to the counselor, just as much as the words 
which may be spoken by the client when he sits 
down to discuss the problem in the counselor's 
office. 

Probably it should be said at this point that a 
great deal of counseling is listening and not 
telling. It is listening with understanding and 
not advising or giving the client the feeling that 
after the story is told, the counselor is going to 
make a decision. The client is questioned as 
points come up throughout the interviews so that 
he can further clarify his feelings and begin 
to get some idea and consciousness of the way 
he contributes to the problem. He may also 
discover ways in which his spouse may contribute 
to the conflict. 

7. What usually happens in the initial inter- 
view is that the client comes with certain anxious 
feelings about the counselor and the counseling 
situation. Some of the unspoken questions 
probably are, “What will the counselor do or 
feel about me, about my husband, or about both 
of us and our marriage? Will the counselor like 
me and appreciate my struggle, or instead, give 
all of his sympathy to my husband? With whom 
is the counselor going to side?” or even the 
doubt, ‘I wonder if I should have come for help 
at all?” 

On the other hand, because of the revelation 
of certain personal and confidential information, 
the client may begin to feel like running away 
from the counseling situation entirely, or he 
may begin to feel closer to the counselor and 
show his anxiety by a kind of preliminary over- 
dependence, or reaching out to hold onto the 
counselor for support, psychologically speaking. 
During the initial interview the statement of the 
problem as felt by the client usually becomes 
somewhat clarified, and the story with refer- 
ence to the problem, and to some degree its 
history, is usually recounted, and by the end of 
two or three interviews the counselor begins to 
have a pretty fair conception of his own view 
of what the basic problem may be, and some 
idea as to whether this particular marital prob- 
lem can be dealt with through marriage coun- 
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seling, or whether ‘it is the kind of personal 
problem that needs referral to some other type 
of specialty. 

8. The counselor, therefore, takes a tentative 
and somewhat flexible view of the initial inter- 
view with all clients, in that it may turn out to 
be a marital problem which he can handle, or 
it may turn out to be a personal problem, more 
deeply related to the personality and develop- 
ment of the individual, which should be referred 
for psychiatric evaluation and possible therapy, 
or it may be a problem involving a total family 
situation where children, economic circum- 
stances, housing, or other factors enter in, and 
might more appropriately be handled by a case- 
work agency, rather than by a marriage coun- 
selor. 

Before proceeding further in trying to clarify 
the counselor's way of handling a marital prob- 
lem, it might be well to indicate that there are 
four basic things which are important in the 
training and work of the counselor. The first 
of these is that the counselor needs to under- 
stand his own convictions, prejudices, class 
consciousness, religious and moral principles in 
order not to succumb to the temptation of treat- 
ing as lesser persons those clients whose ideas 
and behavior are different from his. 

With reference to this understanding of him- 
self, he needs to ask these questions continually : 
“Why did I make that response; what was be- 
hind it? What was I reacting to? What was I 
endeavoring to convey to the client? Why did 
I ask that question? Was it really asked for 
purposes related to helping the client; was I 
merely curious; was I really being judgmental 
by asking the question? Why did I feel im- 
pelled at this point to give advice? Was it be- 
cause I felt that the client expected me to know 
all the answers? Did I respond by being all- 
wise? Why did I become so emotionally in- 
volved with the client who felt so unloved and 
insecure? Could it be that I, too, still basically 
feel unloved and unlovable? Why did I not 
want to bring the husband or wife of the client 
into counseling? Can it be that I have over- 
identified with the client and have already re- 
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jected the spouse? Why in this first interview 
did I talk so much instead of letting the client 
tell his story? Was it because I thought I had 
to impress the client with my knowledge so 
that he would return? Why does it upset me 
when appointments are broken? Is it because 
I am really insecure and uncertain concerning 
my skill? Why am I so reluctant to let go when 
the counseling with a client has reached a good 
termination point, or when I know the client 
should be referred for a different kind of help?” 

In addition to a counselor's need to have some 
basic understanding and ability to manage him- 
self in the relationship with clients, is also the 
need, of course, to understand something about 
the growth, development, behavior and psycho- 
logical dynamics operating in normal or neurotic 
behavior. This is something like saying that if 
one is going to work successfully with any 
animal, be it a hunting dog, a race horse, a child 
or an adult, he must “know the animal’’ pretty 
thoroughly in order to understand and behave 
appropriately in relation to him. 

The counselor also, of course, must have some 
knowledge of certain kinds of appropriate skills 
and techniques which he uses in connection with 
the work of interviewing and helping the client 
to help himself, such as knowing what to say 
and when to say it and how to say it, not as a 
matter of information getting, but as a matter 
of helping the client to further elaborate and 
explain his problem with the counselor, to the 
end that the client may be helped to arrive at 
some legitimate decision in terms of himself 
and his own goals and the situation, whether 
the counseling leads ultimately to a re-establish- 
ment of the marriage on a congenial and suc- 
cessful basis, or whether it leads to the clients 
deciding that for them the ultimate successful 
solution of their problem is that of terminating 
the marriage. 

9. The counselor in his observations and 
listenings to the client in the first one or two 
interviews, will become aware of two things: 
(1) what kind of person or persons he is deal- 
ing with, and (2) what is the nature of the 
conflict in the marriage. The kinds of persons 
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involved in the marriage and the kinds of con- 
flicts arising are always interrelated, but at some 
times the personality maladjustment of the in- 
dividual becomes the basic problem which needs 
to be worked with, some times by the counselor 
and some times by referral to another specialist, 
and oftentimes the conflict within the marriage 
itself is the predominant thing which is worked 
with, and this most ordinarily is the function 
of the marriage counselor. 

10. In many instances a person may be re- 
ferred by a lawyer, to whom the client has 
gone seeking a divorce prior to seeing the coun- 
selor. The person may present a problem of a 
spouse whose behavior is intolerable, with whom 
the person finds it impossible to live, and con- 
tinues to present an array of complaints and 
what seem to be intolerable situations which he 
no longer wishes to live with, and consequently 
is seeking divorce. The counselor is always 
interested in the fact that when a person seeks 
divorce and then goes to a counselor, either by 
referral or on his Own initiative, that there must 
be some ambivalence or uncertainty in the mind 
of the person as to whether a divorce is what 
he really wants; otherwise he would continue 
with the lawyer and not seek the help of a coun- 
selor. This is an appropriate question for the 
counselor to raise with the cilent; namely, if 
the situation is as intolerable as you present it, 
and you seem to feel that the only solution is 
divorce, then how can I be of help to you? 
This, then, confronts the person with further 
clarification of the problem as to whether or 
not all the bad side of the picture is with the 
other spouse, or whether he himself may have 
some question about the appropriateness of 
proceeding with the divorce, or whether or not 
he is really asking the counselor to have the 
other person come in, so that presumably in the 
mind of the client the counselor can act as a 
policeman and, more or less by some magical 
means, force the other person to conform to the 
wishes and desires of the client who is dis- 
satisfied with the marital relationship. This, 
of course, is not a function which the counselor 
can assume. When the client is made aware 
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of this, then often the discussion gets more 
specifically related not only to the role of the 
other spouse in the marital conflict, but also to 
some degree, some of the positive and more de- 
sirable aspects of the spouse may be brought out 
and the client may begin to see that perhaps he 
also plays some part in this whole conflict situa- 
tion. 

11. This preliminary part of the development 
of the marriage counseling relationship then 
moves on into further clarification and under- 
standing on the part of the client of his and 
the spouse’s role in the conflict, the way in which 
he, the client, as a person may contribute to 
the problem and the way in which the spouse 
may contribute to the problem. The counselor 
may in this process see both of the spouses 
alternately, and at a certain time in the inter- 
viewing may see them together to help them to 
understand and interpret for themselves and 
for each other the role of each in the problem, 
so that they can continue to communicate with 


each other about it and perhaps arrive a little 
closer at an understanding of the problem and 
perhaps reach some more satisfactory resolution 
of the problem. 

12. This main part of the counseling process 
which goes on between the counselor and the 
clients may take anywhere from three or four, 
to fifteen or twenty hours or more of interview- 
ing. Whether the couple at the end of the 
counseling time have reached some understand- 
ing of their basic problems and have been able 
to work them out so that their relationship is 
a compatible and relatively happy one, or 
whether in the same vein, they have arrived at a 
satisfactory agreement about terminating the 
marriage and arriving at certain decisions as to 
custody of children, if there are any, and as 
to distribution of property and subsequent re- 
sponsibilities of each to the children and each 
other, the counselor may then assume that the 
case is closed and that his task has been more 
or less successfully completed. 





Family Medical Costs 


The Health Information Foundation, an 
organization pledged to impartiality, reported 
that in the year ending June 30, 1953 the U. S. 
population incurred slightly over ten billion dol- 
lars in medical and dental expenses. Only 15 
per cent of these expenses were covered by in- 
surance. Family breakdowns on medical costs: 
(1) six million families had expenses amount- 
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ing to 10 per cent to 19 per cent of their in- 
comes; (2) three million families had expenses 
totaling 20 per cent to 99 per cent of their in- 
comes; and (3) five hundred thousand families 
had medical expenses which equalled or ex- 
ceeded their incomes. (Reported in Time, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1954, p. 57.) 
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Common Characteristics Among Persons Seeking 


Professional Marriage Counseling 


F. BERNADETTE TURNER 
Phoenix, Arizona 


IN A STUDY undertaken for the purpose of 
determining the most common characteristics 
among persons seeking professional marriage 
counseling services, the following were given 
consideration: (1) Relationship between length 
of courtship and years of marriage prior to time 
of seeking professional counseling service. (2) 
Average length of marriage. (3) Ages of those 
seeking counseling services. (4) Presentation 
of most frequently occurring marriage prob- 
lems. (5) Length of counseling period meas- 
ured by number of interviews. (6) Initiation 
of counseling services. 

The extent to which improvement seemed to 
occur as a result of counseling services was also 
sought, as well as any possible relationship be- 
tween improvement shown and whether the 
counseling service was initiated by the husband 
or wife. An attempt was made to discover 
possible relationships between marital dishar- 
mony caused by (1) cultural and educational 
differences between husbands and wives, (2) 
church attendance, and (3) number of children 
in the family. 

Persons were frequently seen by the counselor 
twice a week, but generally husbands and wives 
were seen weekly, thereby permitting quite ac- 
curate measurement of the length of the counsel- 
ing periods by the number of interviews. 

Improvement was evidenced by the extent to 
which husbands and wives developed a more 
objective interpretation of their problems, better 
understanding of themselves in relation to their 
marital difficulties and greater willingness to 
assume responsibility toward solving these diff- 
culties. This seemed apparent in lessened 
hostility of husbands and wives toward each 
other; reduced anxiety toward irritants within 
the marriage; and more interest, generally, in 
the marriage itself, such as redecorating the 
home and improving the yard. More interest 
was shown by some husbands and wives in their 
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personal appearance, and in some instances re- 
newed desire for leisure-time activities together 
was evident. 

For this study, the records of 74 married 
couples, of which one or both members sought 
professional marriage counseling services be- 
tween June 1950 and March 1952 were evalu- 
ated. Out of a possible 148 persons, 132 were 
seen by the counselor.’ 

Of 64 couples, 43, or 67 percent, indicated 
their courtships were of not more than a year, 
with approximately half these being six months 
or less. 

Findings on 72 couples, for which length of 
marriage prior to counseling was reported, indi- 
cated 23, or 32 percent, had sought counseling 
services within the first 3 years of marriage; 31, 
or 43 percent, had been married between 4 and 
11 years; and 18, or 25 percent, had been mar- 
ried 12 years or more. 

Approximately the same number of persons 
between the ages of 41 and 45 sought counsel- 
ing services as those between the ages or 22 and 
25. 

While nine problems were most frequently 
named in the initial interviews of the 74 couples 
studied, some of these were stated singly as the 
reason for marital difficulties. 

Although “nagging” was mentioned second 
in frequency, more often by husbands than 
wives, this complaint was generally given as the 
reason for the presence of the first problem, that 
of “the other woman.” 

Sex was often named as the problem prompt- 
ing counseling, but other problems which 
seemed to overshadow the sexual incompatibil- 
ity were brought out in subsequent interviews. 

Irresponsibility was named most often by 


1Source of referrals: 16 by physicians; 14 by clergy; 16 
by attorneys and judges of the Superior Court; 15 from other 
sources, including telephone directory, schools, social agencies 
and personal friends of counselor. 
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wives who were of the opinion that their hus- 
bands were unwilling to help about the house 
or give much time to the children. 

Of 60 husbands who came for counseling 
services, 32, or over 53 percent, were seen 3 
or less times; 14, or 23 percent, from 4 to 8 
times; and 8, or 13 percent, from 9 to 12 times. 
The total number of interviews with husbands 
was 357. Of 57 wives seen, 12, or 21 percent, 
were seen 3 or less times; 20, or 35 percent, 
were seen for from 4 to 8 interviews; and 10, 
or 17 percent, were seen from 9 to 12 times. 
The total number of interviews with wives was 
597. 

Records of 69 couples for which initiation of 
counseling services was recorded, showed that 
in 39, or 56 percent, of the couples the wife 
had initiated counseling; in 19, or 27 percent, 
the husband had initiated it; and in 11, or 16 
percent, both husband and wife had decided to 
seek professional help with their marital prob- 
lems. Of 39 couples (68 persons)? seeking 
help on the initiation of wives, 49 persons, or 
72 percent, showed improvement in varying 
degree. In 12 couples, both the husband and 
the wife showed improvement. Of 19 couples 
(35 persons)* seeking help on the initiation of 
the husband, 21 persons, or 60 percent, showed 
improvement in varying degree. In 8 couples, 
both the husband and the wife showed improve- 
ment. Among 11 couples who sought counsel- 
ing services on the initiation of both husband 
and wife, 11 persons, or 50 percent, showed 
improvement. Both the husband and the wife, 
in 3 couples, showed improvement. In 5 cases 
where initiation of counseling services was not 
indicated, 10 persons were seen. Of these, 7, 
or 70 percent, showed improvement in varying 
degree. In 2 instances, improvement was indi- 
cated by both husband and wife. Out of a 
total of 132 persons seen, 88, or 66 percent, 
showed improvement. 

Findings showed that, among the 74 couples 
studied, 35 of the husbands and wives, or 46 
percent, had approximately the same formal 
educational background ; 14 of the wives, or 18 


2 Four husbands were not seen by counselor; 6 were re- 


ferred to psychiatrists. 
® Three persons were not seen. 
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percent, had more formal education; and 21 of 
the husbands, or 28 percent, had more formal 
education. Dissimilarity in educational back- 
ground, shown in half the couples studied, was 
named as a problem in the marriages 9 times. 

Among the records of 51 couples for which 
church attendance was indicated, in 16, or 31 
percent, neither the husband nor the wife at- 
tended regularly; while in 13, or 26 percent, 
either the husband or the wife, as in the major- 
ity of cases, attended regularly. Of 30 couples 
indicating that they did not attend church, or 
did not attend regularly, 17, or 57 percent, had 
no children. Of 21 couples, of which both 
husband and wife, or where one of them, at- 
tended regularly, 15, or 71 percent, had children. 
Whether the presence of children stimulates 
church attendance, or whether churchgoing 
stimulates childbearing, is not clear. 

Indications as to whether or not there were 
children in the families of 72 couples showed 
that 52 couples, or 72 percent, had children; 
38 of these, or 53 percent, had children 11 years 
of age or under; and 10 couples had children 
representing all ages to 19 years. Five couples 
had been married between 8 and 24 years, 8 had 
been married between 3 and 8 years and 7 had 
been married less than 3 years. There were 96 
children under 19 years of age. Two couples 
had grown children who were away from home. 
Twenty couples had no children. 

Summary. From this study of 74 couples 
seeking counseling services, it was found that 
the majority had courtships of one year or less; 
43 percent had been married between 4 and 11 
years; and about as many husbands and wives 
between 40 and 45 years of age were seen as 
between 22 and 25 years. 

Nagging wives and irresponsible husbands 
were the two most frequently mentioned prob- 
lems. When sex was given as a singular prob- 
lem, other major problems generally were indi- 
cated in subsequent interviews. 

More couples sought counseling services on 
the initiation of wives; wives remained in treat- 
ment for a longer time; and 66 percent of the 
husbands and wives seen showed improvement 
as a result of counseling services. 
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1953 Classified Bibliography on Marriage 
and Family Relations 


ALBERT ELLIS 
New York City 


(Note: This bibliography is cumulative ‘and includes 
references which were published prior to 1953 but which 
did not appear in the 1950-1952 bibliographies. A second 
part of this bibliography, including items on sex attitudes 
and behavior, sex education, and sex problems will appear 
in the May, 1954 issue of the International Journal of 
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therapy in marriage guidance clinics. Internat. J. 
Sexology, 7: 79-81, November, 1953. 


The author attempts to show that group-therapy is 
an indispensable part of marriage guidance work be- 
cause of the shortage of psycho-therapists in Holland. 
The educational form of group-therapy proved valu- 
able especially in those cases where the married couple 
were not fighting against each other, but together to 
overcome some problem. This program of marriage 
guidance through group-therapy is 5 years old; during 
this period it has shown, among other things, that: 
(1) Dutch people are not too reserved and individual- 
istic to be treated in a mixed group; (2) sexual and 
matrimonial difficulties are especially well suited for 
group treatment, and (3) the resistance of the partners 
and relatives to this type of therapy turned out to be 
much less than was expected. 


Bowerman, Charles E.: Assortative mating by previous 
marital status: Seattle, 1939-1946. Am. Soc. Rev., 
18: 170-177, April, 1953. 

Assortative mating is defined as the tendency, 
conscious or unconscious, to select a mate with char- 
acteristic similar to one’s own. This study investigated 
assortative mating by previous marital status from data 
secured from the marriage license applications of 
37,844 couples in King County, Seattle, for the years 
1939-1946. The results show that at all ages indi- 
viduals tend to marry persons of their own marital 
status. With increase of age at marriage assortativeness 
increases among those previously single and decreases 
among those previously married. 


Caplan, Gerald: The disturbance of the mother-child 
relationship by unsuccessful attempts at abortion. 
Mental Hyg., 38: 67-80, January, 1954. 

An unsuccessful attempt by the mother to terminate 
her pregnancy may cause after the birth of the child 
an unhealthy relationship between her and the child. 
The author, affiliated with the Lasker Center in 
Jerusalem, presents a typical case which illustrates the 
guilt feelings of the mother and the consequent dis- 
turbance of the bond between her and the child. After 
discussing the abortion and related problems with a 
clinician at the center, the mother’s guilt feelings sub- 
sided, and her subsequent relationship to the child im- 
proved. The author suggests that public health work- 
ers take therapeutic action in all cases of attempted 
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abortion in order to avoid later difficulties in the 
mother-child bond. 


Christensen, Harold T. and Hanna H. Meissner: 

Studies in child spacing: I1I—premarital pregnancy 

as a factor in divorce. Am. Soc. Rev., 18: 641-644, 

December, 1953. 

The study was based upon a sample of 1531 mar- 
riages and 137 divorces drawn from the official records 
of marriage, birth, and divorce of a county in Indiana. 
In analyzing the data, divorce and interval to first birth 
seem to be related negatively. The findings indicate 
that in general the rate of divorce decreases with an 
increase in the interval of time between marriage and 
the subsequent birth of the first child. The highest 
rate of divorce and the shortest period of time married 
occurred in the group in which the wife had become 
pregnant prior to the marriage. 


Eliot, Thomas D.: Sex instruction in the Norwegian 
culture. Social Problems, 1: 44-48, October, 1953. 


This article is primarily a review of sex education 
in Norway since the first World War. It emphasizes 
the struggle of educators to introduce sex education 
into the public schools in opposition to religious 
groups and to a mythical “public opinion.” The strug- 
gle was accentuated since the educators and the 
religionists were contained in the same governmental 
agency, the Church and Education Department. 


Frumkin, Robert M.: A use of imaginative reconstruc- 
tion in the indirect assessment of marital adjust- 
ment. Sociol. and Social Research, 38: 84-88, No- 
vember-December, 1953. 

The 52 judges representing the psychology and 
sociology departments of The Ohio State University 
rated the 60 interest items of the Kirkpatrick scale as 
to its signficance for the failure or success of a mar- 
riage when these interests were engaged in by the 
couple together or when they were not. The 20 most 
significant and the 20 most insignificant items for 
distinguishing the well-adjusted from the poorly ad- 
justed were selected as indirect criteria for measuring 
adjustment. The scale was administered to 107 couples 
living at G.I. Village, Columbus, Ohio. On the basis 
of the findings it was concluded that: (1) the well- 
adjusted husbands selected a greater number of signi- 
ficant interest items as mutual interests but the wives 
did not; (2) the well-adjusted wives selected fewer 
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insignificant interests as mutual interests than hus- 
bands; and (3) unadjusted spouses overemphasized 
the mutuality of all interests regardless of their sig- 
nificance to marital adjustment. 


Gladden, James W.: Research-oriented teaching of the 
course in the family. Social Forces, 32: 56-60, 
October, 1953. 

Since 1902 courses in the study of the family have 
increased both in number and in popularity. To meet 
the growing demand many universities have had two 
different kinds of courses in their curricula: one, the 
long-established sociology of the family; the other, 
a practical and functional approach to preparation for 
marriage. The author describes his research-oriented 
course which includes among its objectives an under- 
standing of family types and patterns and equipping 
the student with the scientific method of study. The 
author believes that by studying the family in this way 
the student prepares himself for graduate school, trains 
himself for teaching sociology at the secondary school 
level, and develops in himself the ability to use facts. 
This course further contributes to the field of sociology 
by encouraging journeyman sociologists. 


Golden, Joseph: Characteristics of the Negro-white 
intermarried in Philadelphia. Am. Soc. Rev., 18: 
177-183, April, 1953. 

Three groups of Negro-white families were studied: 
(1) 41 families married between 1922 and 1947 
whose records were in the License Bureau, (2) 91 
families whose marriages were known, (3) 50 inter- 
viewed families who were studied intensively. Some 
of the findings were: the Negro men who had com- 
pleted high school generally married women of the 
same or a higher educational level; and those who 


had college educations married wives of the same‘or a. 


lower educational status. Negro grooms appeared to 
be in the lower half of the occupational distribution 
while white grooms were in the upper half; Negro 
and white wives were mainly employed in domestic 
and semi-skilled capacities or unemployed. Less than 
half of the spouses of the Negro-white marriages be- 
longed to the same religious group. 


Kirkpatrick, Clifford and Charles Hobart: Disagree- 
ment, disagreement estimate, and non-empathetic 
imputations for intimacy groups varying from 
favorite date to married. Am. Soc. Rev., 19: 10-19, 
February, 1954. 

Theories concerning relative disagreement between 
courtship partners at various stages of intimacy have 
been neglected. This paper is concerned with the fol- 
lowing, as well as other, topics: the degree of disagree- 
ment between parties to courtship pairings in progres- 
sive intimacy categories, a possible trend to more 
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accurate prediction of partner attitude in more intimate 
categories, and possible sex differences in disagree- 
ment estimates and non-empathetic attitudes. The 
306 couples (one or more parties were Indiana Uni- 
versity students) tested represent four successive stages 
of intimacy: favorite date, going steady, engaged, and 
married. Two of several conclusions showed that non- 
empathy and disagreement scores were not lower with 
increased intimacy and there was no consistent sex 
difference, but males had higher disagreement estimates 
at every stage except the engagement stage when their 
mean scores were lower than the females. 


Kitagawa, Evelyn M.: Differential fertility in Chi- 
cago. Am. J. Soc., 18: 481-492, March, 1953. 
During the last thirty years there has been evidence 

of decreases in socio-economic differentials in fertility 
rates. This article presents the total fertility rates 
for 1910-1940, and the nuptial fertility rate for 1930 
for whites and Negroes in Chicago with different 
socio-economic status and nativity. For native whites 
the only convergence of total fertility rates occurred 
between 1933 and 1940; among foreign whites con- 
vergence of rates occurred throughout the period 1920- 
1940. In 1920 Negroes showed a small differential 
in total fertility rates, but by 1930 the fertility rate of 
the highest socio-economic group was less than that of 
the lowest group. In conclusion the author contends 
that ‘“‘postwar” trends toward earlier age at marriage 
and the convergence of fertility differentials may have 
begun two decades ago. 


Lerner, Samuel H.: Effects of desertion on family life. 
Social Casework, 35: 3-8, January, 1954. 
Desertion is a relatively frequent phenomenon in 

our society. The baby from birth on feels dependent 
upon his mother for security. He grows to recognize 
his father as protector of the family and the love 
object of his mother. Thus, the loss of the father 
arouses anxiety in the child. The author suggests 
some things that the mother can do in controlling her 
own behavior and in helping the child to overcome any 
disturbance he might suffer in losing his father. 


Marches, Joseph R. and Gus Turbeville: The effect of 
residential propinquity on marriage selection. Av. 

J. Soc., 18: 592-595, May, 1953. 

Employing Bossard’s method of studying the rela- 
tionship of residential propinquity to mate selection the 
author studied marriage applications dated from 
November, 1951, to April, 1952, of 300 couples re- 
siding in Duluth, Minnesota. . The study disclosed 
that at the time of the marriage application: (1) five 
per cent of the marriage partners lived at the same ad- 
dress; (2) eight per cent lived less than one block 
apart; (3) eleven per cent lived within two blocks 
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of each other; and (4) twenty per cent lived five 
blocks or less from each other. Generally, the re- 
sults of this study correlate well with Bossard’s earlier 
findings. 


Marcson, Simon: Predicting intermarriage. Sociol. and 
Social Research, 37: 151-156, January-February, 
1953. 

The author attempted to discover the possibility of 
applying prediction rates to marriage behavior. For 
this purpose 660 cases were classified according to cer- 
tain social factors as in-marriage and intermarriage. 
Whether the intermarriage rate of any subgroup devi- 
ated or not from that of the intermarriage rate of the 
group as a whole was determined. An intermarriage 
expectancy table was composed in accordance with the 
Burgess Method of construction. Ethnicity, occu- 
pation, and language spoken were found to be the 
crucial factors involved in predicting intermarriage. 


Mead, Margaret: Spiritual issues in the problem of 
birth control. Pastoral Psychology, 4: 39-45, May, 
1953. 

Controversial issues of birth control are discussed 
from individual, social, economic, religious, and 
political points of view. In the U. S. young people 
want children, and they need no motivation to have 
or not to have children other than the feeling that the 
bringing of human beings into the world and partici- 
pating in the early years of their growth is a reward- 
ing one for men and women alike. This is the kind 
of situation that makes it possible for us to face the 
issue of birth control more squarely today. 


Monahan, Thomas P.: Does age at marriage matter 
in divorce? Social Forces, 32: 81-87, October, 
1953. 

The findings and conclusions are drawn from a 
study by the author of the records of 8,040 divorces 
of persons married in Iowa and 52,722 marriages 
where the bride was a resident of the state, where 
both parties had been married only once, and both were 
white. Youthful marriages appeared to be over- 
represented in divorce actions, and divorces occurred 
largely in the first and second years of married life. In 
considering this and other findings, however, both 
parental pressure to break up the marriage and the 
“forced marriage” must be taken into account. It 
appears, therefore, that youthful marriages may be 
more hazardous, but that the dangers are much less 
than the figures and most previous studies seem to 
Raivio, Yrjo: Masturbation and premarital inter- 

course among Finnish male youths. Internat. J. 

Sexology, 7: 73-75, November, 1953. 


Two sample populations were included in this 
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study: one consisted of 480 conscripts who were asked 
to answer anonymously if masturbation played a part 
in their experience; and the other of 117 conscripted 
men who were given the Szondi-test (a projective type 
test) and interviewed. From the results obtained it 
was concluded that masturbation is directly correlated 
with educational level while premarital intercourse is 
inversely related. 


Reik, Theodore: Men, women and homes. Psycho- 

analysis, 1: 24-36, Spring, 1953. 

Although the home is no longer the center of family 
life it has retained some of its earlier functions and 
unconscious meanings. Some psychoanalysts have 
recognized that the home still remains the symbolic 
representation of mankind's first domicile—the womb. 
In woman's unconscious thought the home has more 
than a vicarious significance because it is conceived as 
being an extension of her own body. This must be 
recognized in order to understand peculiarities and 
ways of feminine thinking. Representative cases are 
used to illustrate this analytical approach. 


Report by members of the Committee on the Teaching 
of Sociology of the Southern Sociological Society: 
Education for marriage and family relations in 
southern colleges. Social Forces, 32: 61-65, Octo- 
ber, 1953. 

The Committee on the Teaching of Sociology of the 
Southern Sociological Society surveyed the Marriage 
and Family courses offered in 220 colleges in 11 south- 
ern states in 1950-52 by means of a questionnaire de- 
veloped by Henry A. Bowman of Stephens College. 
The results were compared with those obtained in the 
nation-wide survey by Bowman for the school year 
1948-49. One-fourth of the southern colleges re- 
ported no instruction being offered in the field of 
marriage and the family. In the schools where such 
a course was offered, the course enrollment consisted 
largely of unmarried men and women above the fresh- 
man level, with more women than men enrolled. 
The majority of the instructors were males, and most 
of them were married. About two-thirds of the 
courses were called either “Marriage and the Family’ 
or “the Family’; they were offered in the departments 
of sociology and were considered as functional courses 
in preparation for marriage. The textbooks used most 
frequently were Landis and Landis, Building a Success- 
ful Marviage; Nimkoff, Marriage and the Family; Bow- 
man, Marriage for Moderns; Burgess and Locke, The 
Family; Baber, Marriage and the Family; Duvall and 
Hill, When You Marry; Becker and Hill, Family, 
Marriage and Parenthood. Although almost 10,000 
students were enrolled in a marriage course in the 
school year 1950-51, relatively few colleges were 
making any provisions for training instructors in this 
new field of study. 
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Smith, Eleanor and J. H. Greenberg Monane: Court- 
ship values in a youth sample. Am. Soc. Rev., 18: 
635-640, December, 1953. 

On a questionnaire 368 unmarried undergraduate 
and gtaduate students at the University of Colorado 
in 1950-51 specified the most desired trait, character- 
istic, and quality of a date. The author found that 
these students generally desired dating partners who 
were like themselves; this phenomenon he calls the 
principle of assortative dating. There were, however, 
significant differences in preference between students 
of different age, sex, year in college, grade average, 
fraternity affiliation, and extent of self-support. 


Stark, W.: Peasant society and the origins of romantic 
love. Soc. Rev., 1: 83-92, December, 1953. 


This article presents some of the ideas of Andre 
Varagnac, author of Civilisation Traditionelle et Genre 
de Vie (1948). Varagnac gives the impression that 
Christianity has been to a certain extent an innovation 
in French village life. He illustrates this by the 
peasant custom of recognizing a marriage only after 
childbirth or perhaps after pregnancy has taken 
place. The origin of romantic love is traced to a 
fundamental conviction of earlier times that untouched 
girls belong to the higher world, and that they are 
surrounded, in the month of May at any rate, by a 
potent halo of holiness which protects them against all 
rough handling. Consequently, to win them the young 
men must woo their way into their hearts. 


Stone, Abraham and Lena Levine: The dynamics of the 
marital relationship. Mental Hyg., 37: 606-614, 
October, 1953. 


An analysis of the nature of the marital relation- 
ship centers around two factors: (a) the persons and 
the marriage, and (b) the characteristics of the indi- 
viduals involved and their interaction within the mar- 
riage. Mature mutual love, sexual responsiveness, 
and sharing in parenthood are the foundations of a 
happy, healthy, stable marriage. Marriage is a dy- 
namic relationship involving continuouos adjustments 
as the family begins, when children come, and when 
children leave. 


Strang, Ruth: How children and adolescents view their 
world. Mental Hyg., 38: 28-33, January, 1954. 
One way of gaining an understanding of children 

and young people is by studying their unsigned spon- 

taneous compositions. Children in elementary school 
describe a hopeful future in which getting married 
plays a large part. Pupils beginning high school 
optimistically look forward to their futures, while 
those finishing high school recognize the problems as 
well as the privileges of growing up. Boy-girl 
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relationships and problems of dating greatly concern 
adolescents. 


Stroup, Atlee L.: Predicting marital success or failure 
in an urban population. Am. Soc. Rev., 18: 558- 
562, October, 1953. 

The author interviewed a sample of 300 couples 
chosen at random from the Akron (Ohio) City Di- 
rectory. The study involved a check on the validity 
of the Burgess and Cottrell marital adjustment scale. 
It tested the assumption, first, that the scores on the 
two scales would show a higher correlation if new 
prediction weights (obtained by the Burgess-Cottrell 
method of assigning weights) were used, and, second, 
that no significant difference would be found between 
the correlation coefficient for the adjustment and pre- 
diction scores of those married one to six years and 
those married longer. Both of these hypotheses seem to 
be supported by the data. This study suggests that the 
effect of pre-marital background factors on marital 
adjustment is relatively permanent. 


Sussman, Marvin B.: The help pattern in the middle 
class family. Am. Soc. Rev., 18: 22-28, February, 
1953. 

Ninety-seven middle class families with 195 married 
children were interviewed in order to describe the 
help pattern that existed between elders and their 
child’s family. It was determined that there was a 
definite pattern in the way that the parents assisted 
their married children. Frequently they gave gifts 
and services rather than outright financial assistance 
by assuming care of their grandchildren, by providing 
vacations for their children, and by doing other things. 
They received in return affectional response from their 
children’s families. 


Sussman, Marvin B.: Parental participation in mate 
selection and its effect upon family continuity. 
Social Forces, 32: 76-81, October, 1953. 

The purpose of this article is to illustrate from 
empirical data how parents try to influence their chil- 
dren’s choice of marriage partners, and the conse- 
quence of the parents’ actions upon the relationship 
between themselves and their children’s families after 
marriage. The data were obtained by interviews with 
the parents of 97 families of the metropolitan New 
Haven area who had 195 married children living away 
from home. Most of these parents stated that they had 
wanted their children to marry people with back- 
grounds similar to their own and had tried to in- 
fluence their children either by providing them with 
a social milieu for “proper” dating or by using persua- 
sion. The parents studied appeared to have influenced 
their children’s choice of a mate by living in neighbor- 
hoods where persons of similar backgrounds to their 
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own lived, by planning social and recreational activities 
for their children, and by threatening withdrawal of 
economic support when they disapproved of the pro- 
spective mate. 


Tietze, Christopher and Sarah Lewit: Patterns of 
family limitation in a rural Negro community. Am. 
Soc. Rev., 18: 563-564, October, 1953. 

The reproductive histories of 357 Negro women, 
including those legally married and those living in 
informal unions, were obtained by a social worker 
in a rural area in Maryland in 1950-1951. The sur- 
vey was conducted in connection with a field test of 
the acceptability and effectiveness of a simple con- 
traceptive technique. Only 19 per cent of the couples 
reported the use of contraceptive methods. Although 
a majority of them used condoms, a high incidence of 
douching and a low incidence of withdrawal as con- 
traceptives seem to reflect a pattern that is more 
characteristic of American Negroes than of whites. 


Wallin, Paul: Marital happiness of parents and their 
children’s attitude to marriage. Am. Soc. Rev., 
19: 20-23, February, 1954. 

The author queried 394 unmarried women and 
215 unmarried men by means of a questionnaire which 
determined the correlation between marital happiness 
of the parents and favorableness of attitude toward 
marriage of the children. It was found that the 
happier the men conceive their parents’ marriage as 
being, the more favorable is the men’s attitude toward 
marriage. The same relationship existed among the 
females, but they were even more positively oriented 
toward marriage than were the males. Women, but 
not men, with divorced parents had as high scores as 
those with “happy” and “very happy” parents. These 
facts support the assumption that unmarried females 
are more positively oriented toward marriage than 
unmarried males. 


Wallin, Paul and Howard M. Vollmer: Marital happi- 
ness of parents and their children’s attitudes to 
them. Am. Soc. Rev., 18: 424-431, August, 1953. 
This report is concerned with the association be- 

tween the rating by men and women of their parents’ 

marital happiness and (a) their attachment to each 
parent and (b) their parental preference. (The data 
were drawn from a seties of studies in which stu- 
dents were asked to rate the marital happiness of 
their parents.) Burgess and Wallin’s studies of 
married and engaged couples, Vollmer’s study of 
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Negro and white college students, and Wallin’s study 
of the delinquencies of college students were used. 
It was found that the greater the rated happiness of 
the parents’ marriage the greater the chance that men 
and women would report the same degree of attach- 
ment for both parents. In most cases where the 
parents were rated less happy, more attachment was 
felt for the mother than the father. At all levels of 
happiness more men and women felt closer to their 
mothers than their fathers. The findings further 
showed that the happier the parental marriage, the 
lesser the amount of conflict men and women re- 
ported with each of their parents. 


Wilkening, Eugene A.: Change in farm technology 
as related to familism, family decision making, 
and family integration. Am. Soc. Rev., 19: 29-37, 
February, 1954. 

The author tested the general hypothesis that 
family roles and relationships are differentially as- 
sociated with the acceptance of changes in farm 
technology. A study was made of a group of 170 
farm operators and their wives in South Central 
Wisconsin to determine how variations in family 
organization were associated with the acceptance of 
change in farm technology. It was concluded that 
the goals and values of the farm operator and his 
wife are more highly associated with acceptance of 
innovations and improvements in the farm than are 
the structural factors (the degree of integration, 
familism, and father-centered decision-making). 


Wylie, Philip: An introductory hypothesis to a psy- 
chology of women. Psychoanalysis, 1: 7-23, Spring, 
1953. 

The author has outlined a new hypothesis which 
he hopes will become the basis of a more realistic 
psychology of women. He advances the idea that 
women are psychosexually enslaved; they are living 
unmistakably in a man’s world of paternal authority. 
Woman is passive, masochistic, and intended to be 
penetrated; she gets her identity from the male; and 
she is both servant and vessel. These attitudes per- 
sisting in psychological and psychoanalytical thought 
have relegated women to inferior positions. The 
author advances the contrary thesis that women were 
designed to be the psychosexual equals of men. The 
new psychology of women which allows them to ex- 
press themselves through themselves is the core of 
psychodynamics in the interpersonal relationship be- 
tween the sexes. 
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The Coker Family Study* 


THE IDEA of writing a social history of the 
distinguished Coker family of Darlington 
County, South Carolina, was conceived by Joseph 
Willetts of the Rockefeller Foundation. He 
proposed that a member of the family, Dr. 

rancis W. Coker, Cowles Professor of Political 
Science and Chairman of the Department of 
Political Science at Yale University, do the 
study. Dr. Coker agreed to direct the project 
but felt that someone outside the family should 
do the research and writing. On request, the 
Institute for Research in Social Science agreed 
to take on the job, with George Simpson as re- 
searcher and writer. In the summer of 1947 
Mr. Simpson went to Hartsville, South Carolina, 
to begin work. 

The Coker family has been distinguished for 
a number of generations in a wide variety of 
fields such as agricultural development, indus- 
trial pioneering, consistent community leader- 
ship, educational pioneering and philanthropy, 
as well as general unity and integrity of family 
life. Not all but certainly the greater bulk of 
these outstanding achievements have been ac- 
complished in the settlement of Darlington 
County, South Carolina, and particularly in the 
town of Hartsville, South Carolina. 

Organizing and Conducting the Study. Quite 
early it became obvious that there were two 
central questions in the study. The first ‘ques- 
tion concerned the matter of family influence— 
that is, were these achievements significantly a 
family affair, or were they accomplished by a 
group of gifted but relatively independent in- 
dividuals who happened to bear the same family 
name? Answering this question was prelimi- 
nary, of course, to organizing the material into 
a meaningful and accurate story of the family— 
for, obviously, if the family influence was cen- 
tral, then there was one story; if, on the other 
hand, the individual influence was predominant, 
then there was another and different kind of 


* From Research Previews, Volume 1, Number 4, Sep- 
tember, 1953 (The Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina). With permission. 
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story to tell. It seemed clear, as the study pro- 
gressed, that here indeed was a family story. 
The individuals differed widely, and due at- 
tention was required for these differences. But, 
so far as available materials went, the conclu- 
sion was inescapable that the family influence 
was sufficiently important to constitute the or- 
ganizing theme of the story. 

The other main question concerned the matter 
of interaction between the family and the local 
setting and regional and national affairs. In- 
quiry centered on such matters as the influence 
of community conditions on the family, the 
social situation in which the family developed, 
the radius of influence of the family on general 
social conditions, and the degree which the 
history of the family reflected the story of the 
region. 

With reference to the techniques of investiga- 
tion: the general procedure was that of inter- 
viewing, participant observation to a limited ex- 
tent, and the use of original and secondary 
documents. Throughout it was important that 
written materials corroborate important points 
gained from interviews. 

Findings of the Study. There was first of all 
the bringing together of the basic information 
on the history of the family over a period of 
five generations. It seems clear that the every- 
day living and teaching of the family have been 
of fundamental importance to the outstanding 
achievements of its individual members and that 
these subsurface factors have contributed as 
much to the unity and persistence of the family 
as have distinguished achievements and material 
wealth. It seems clear, also, that there has been 
a mutually rewarding interest between the 
family and the locality in which it has lived. 
Inescapably the hypothesis appears that family 
unity and persistence must be based on a con- 
suming interest in a particular community. The 
study also raised certain interesting questions 
concerning the persistence of any family as a 
large and meaningful unit in present transi- 
tional social conditions. 
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News and Notes 


GERALD R. LESLIE, Department Editor 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


“Family Centered Teaching in Action,” June 
11-15, Esther McGinnis, Director. The School 
of Home Economics, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Family Life Workshop,” June 21-July 2, 
Mrs. George Gillespie and Mrs. Verna Hitch- 
cock, Directors. A special feature of the work- 
shop will be a two day conference under the 
direction of Russell Smart. The Division of 
Home Economics, The University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

“Workshop in Marriage and Family Rela- 
tions,” July 12-16, Gladys Groves, Director. 
The College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 
Write to John Phillips, Department of Soci- 
ology. 

“Workshop on Dynamics of Behavior,” 
June 21-July 9, Dr. Arthur W. Combs, Director. 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Write Dr. Frank C. Arnold, Depart- 
ment of Psychology. 

“Tailoring Workshop,” July 5-16, Ritta 
Whitesel, Director. The Division of Home 
Economics, The University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 

“Workshop in Education for Family Living,” 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif. 
For details, write to Dr. William Hartman, De- 
partment of Sociology or to Dr. Zelpha Bates, 
Department of Home Economics. 

“Family Life Institute,” June 15-25, Gladys 
Groves, Director. University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Write to Anthon S. Cannon, De- 
partment of Sociology. 

“Summer Program in Human Relations for 
Foreign and American Graduate Students,” 
Merrill-Palmer School, 71 E. Ferry Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. A Seminar, June 21-July 31, 
William McKee, Coordinator. A workshop at 
Merrill-Palmer Camp, June 28-Aug. 6, W. 
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Mason Mathews, Coordinator. 

“Workshop in Education for Teachers of 
Marriage and Family Living,” June 21-July 2, 
Lester A. Kirkendall, Theodore B. Johannis, 
and Ruth Osborne, Staff. The University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

“Family Life Education Workshop,” June 
22-July 2, Mr. and Mrs. David Treat, Leaders. 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. Write 
to Dr. J. Marc Jantzen, Dean of the Summer 
Sessions. 

“Workshop in Parent Education and Home- 
school Relations,” June 23 to July 20, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. The leader will be Ralph G. 
Eckert. Department of Family Development, 
University of Connecticut. 

“Family Living and Sex Education,” June 28- 
July 30, Hugh M. Shafer, Curriculum Coordi- 
nator. The School of Education and The Insti- 
tute for the Study of Venereal Diseases, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Write: Dr. Norman R. 
Ingraham, Jr., General Laboratories Building, 
215 S. 34th Street, Philadelphia. 

“Workshops in the Techniques of Counsel- 

ing”: Introductory Workshop, Aug. 2-7; Ad- 
vanced Workshop, Aug. 9-14. American Insti- 
tute of Family Relations, Paul Popenoe, Direc- 
tor. Write to Mrs. Leslie F. Kimmell, Regis- 
trar, 5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, 
Calif. 
“Workshop in Family Life Education,” July 
19-July 30, Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, Director. 
Central Washington College of Education, EI- 
lensburg, Washington. Write Dean of Instruc- 
tion. 

“Workshop in Family Life Education,” Au- 
gust 9-27, Nelson N. Foote, Director. Family 
Life Center, University of Chicago. Write to 
Eugene Litwak, Family Study Center, 5757 
South Drexel, Chicago. 
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BI ce a ies 


Penis re rornggenNS 
eabhemeet 


CONFERENCES 

The Committee on Marriage, Family, and 
the Home, of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, held an institute at the Cincinnati 
campus of Hebrew Union College, April 20-21. 
Rabbi Jerome D. Folkman was institute chair- 
man. Speakers included sociologist John F. 
Cuber, psychiatrists Oscar B. Markey and Mil- 
ton Rosenbaum, and Rabbis Stanley Brav, Henry 
Kagan, Albert Goldman, and Abram Goodman. 

The National Conference of Social Work 
will hold its 81st annual forum, May 10-14. 
Special lectures will be given by Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager, Dr. Robert Angell, and Dr. 
Paul Barrabee. Complete details may be ob- 
tained by writing to the national office, 22 W. 
Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

The second Methodist National Conference 
on Family Life will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 8-10. The theme is, ‘The Christian 
Family: the Hope of the World.” 

The American Home Economics Association 
will hold its annual meeting in San Francisco, 
July 6-9. The theme is, “Today's Challenge 
to the Home Economist.” Further details may 
be obtained from the A.H.E.A., 1600 Twentieth 
Street N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

The Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
held its South Pacific Conference in Santa 
Monica, Cal., March 18-20. Karl Glou was 
conference chairman. Be 

The Kansas Family Life Association held its 
annual meeting in Topeka, October 9, 1953. 
The theme was “Marriage, Divorce, and the 
Family.” Dr. Max Rheinstein and Judge Paul 
Alexander were principal speakers. New offi- 
cers of the Association are: Quintin Johnstone, 
president ; Eva Marie Diggs, vice-president ; and 
Vivian Briggs, secretary-treasurer. 

The Child Study Association of America held 
its annual conference at the Hotel Statler, New 
York, March 1. The theme was “Courage—Its 
Roots in Family and Community Living.” 

The Leavittown Clergy Association with the 
cooperation of the Psychology Department of 
Hofstra College held a film discussion series on 
Marriage and the Family over the period Feb. 
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25-May 6. 

A Counselor's Conference stressing client 
centered concepts of counseling was held March 
26-27, at East Texas State College. Carl Rogers 
was the principal consultant. 

The American Orthopsychiatric Association 
held its 31st annual meeting at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, March 11-13. 

The Division of Home Economics, Iowa State 
College, held its Fourth Annual Family Life 
Conference, March 25-26. The theme was 
“Roots of Family Happiness.” Jean Lee Han- 
sen was conference chairman. Guest speakers 
were Edith Sampson and William Donald, II. 

The 17th Annual Groves Conference on Mar- 
riage and the Family was held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, April 28-30. The theme was “Inter- 
national and Intercultural Developments.” 
Harold T. Christensen was program chairman. 
In recognition of the 20th anniversary of the 
first Groves Conference in 1934, special tribute 
was paid to the pioneering leadership of Ernest 
and Gladys Groves. A dinner address by John 
T. Greene was devoted to their accomplishments 
and a special plaque was presented to Mrs. 
Groves, by the Conference. 

The Illinois Council on Family Relations will 
hold its 1954 Annual Meeting at the University 
of Chicago, Friday and Saturday, May 21 and 
22. To be held jointly with the Society for 
Social Research, the subject of the meeting will 
be “Practice and Research in the Field of the 
Family.” 

The Michigan Council on Family Relations 
and cooperative organizations will hold a state 
conference May 5, in the Kellogg Center, East 
Lansing. The theme is, “Strong Families—Bet- 
ter Children.” 


ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The National Marriage Guidance Council of 
Australia is in the process of formation. Dele- 
gates to the Second Annual Conference of Mar- 
riage Guidance Leaders in Melbourne, last Sep- 
tember, took the preliminary steps. The dele- 
gates also voted to request the Prime Minister 
to initiate, as a non-party measure, a nation-wide 
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movement for the promotion of better standards 
of home and family life. 

The Detroit Council of Churches is launching 
a two year family-life program designed to: (1) 
expand the Detroit Marriage Clinic to provide 
group education for approximately one hun- 
dred engaged couples each month; (2) provide 
some in-service training opportunities for pas- 
tors in marriage and family counseling and 
referral skills; (3) consult with denominational 
religious education leaders to assist in the ex- 
pansion of education for marriage and family 
life in the churches; and (4) the development 
of one or more graduate university courses for 
ministers in human development and counseling 
and referral methods. 

The American Social Hygiene Association 
sponsored National Social Hygiene Day, April 
28. Its slogan: “Educate Tomorrow's Parents 
Today.” 


NEw PUBLICATIONS 


Eugenics Quarterly, published by The Ameri- 
can Eugenics Society, is successor to the Exgeni- 
cal News. Frederick Osborn is chairman of the 
editorial board and Helen Hammons is manag- 
ing editor. Address: 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Children, a new bi-monthly magazine for 
professional workers, is being published by 
The Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The new 
magazine replaces the former publication, The 
Child. Write the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Man and Woman, a journal and digest con- 
cerning relationships of men and women, is 
edited by Vincent Long. Address: 112 City 
Road, London EC1, England. 








Teachow College, 

Columbia, University 

A Summer Work Conference on 
LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION FOR 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 


July 6 to 23, 1954 


For teachers of marriage and family life, 
family life specialists, home economists, coun- 
selors and guidance personnel, nurses, religious 
educators, youth leaders and key people re- 
sponsible for program development in com- 
munities, organizations, schools and colleges. 
STAFF: 
Margaret M. Adams, Pediatric Nursing 
Laura W. Drummond, Home Economics and Family 
Life Education 
Helen Judy-Bond, Head, Department of Home and 
Family Life 
Ernest G. Osborne, Education for Marriage and 
Family Life 
Cn with or without uate credit 
‘ov further pe ne ge write to 
wi Helen Judy-Bond, Head 
Department of Home and Family Life 
Teachers Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 








SEVENTH ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS IN THE 
TECHNIQUES OF 
COUNSELING 


Introductory Workshop 
week of August 2, 1954 


ae training in successful modern techniques 

ve ny and family counseling. Lectures, dis- 
cussions, audio-visual education, personality test- 
ing. The Institute’s experience of the past 24 
years is available to clergymen, deauhore, 5 physi- 
cians, attorne’ social workers, leaders of youth 
groupe and others interested in the field of family 

education. 


Advanced Workshop 
week of August 9, 1954 


Offers more intensive training with 
in group therapy, a. — 
be ed by ak d 
e an 
faculty members. 


oo Rao be taken without the other. 
Teachers in some omens may receive salary point 


cipation 
e counsel- 


by group 
el con- 


Fee $25.00 per week. Write for complete program. 
Paul Popenoe, Se.D., General Director 
The American Institute of Family Relations 
S287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California 


Enrich your visit to California by 
visiting the Institute! 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
FAMILY RELATIONS 


July 8-10, 1954 


Mills College, Oakland, California 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
THEME: “MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING TODAY” 


Wednesday, July 7th 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS OF N.C.F.R. COM- 
MITTEES 
9:00 A.M. Meetings of Executive Committee, Board 
of Directors, and Editorial Board. Conference 
room, Ethel Moore Hall 
12:15 P.M. Luncheon. Tea Room 
2:00 P.M. Meetings of Executive Committee, Board 
of Directors, and Editorial Board. Conference 
room, Ethel Moore Hall 
REGISTRATION?*: 3 to 5 P.M., Foyer, Ethel Moore 
Hall 
6:00 P.M. Dinner (For all attending Conference) 
8:00 P.M. Separate Meetings of Executive Committee, 
Board of Directors and Editorial Board. Con- 
ference rooms, Ethel Moore Hall 
8:00 P.M. Preview and discussion of new films. Room 
10, Old Science Building 
Discussion Chairman: Dorothy Westby-Gibson, Di- 
rector, Family Life Education Service, San 
Francisco 


Thursday, July 8th 


8:00 A.M. Breakfast 
8:30—9:00 A.M. REGISTRATION (Continued) 
9:00 a.M. GENERAL SESSION. Concert Hall 
Chairman: Judson T. Landis, 1954 Program Chair- 
man 
Address: “Can We Educate for Marriage?” Dr. Lynn 
White, President, Mills College 
10:00 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
I. Education for Marriage and Family Living in 
the Colleges. Concert Hall 
Section Chairman: C. Jay Skidmore, Utah 
State Agricultural College 
“Teaching Students to Understand Values and 
Rituals in Family Living,” Mae West- 
brook, Home Economics, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College 
“Family Life Education through University 
Student Housing: An Exploratory Proj- 
ect,” Royden C. Braithwaite, Director of 


Family Life Education, Brigham Young 
University 
(Others to be announced) 
II. Parent Education. Room 3, History Building 
+ Section Chairman: Gunnar Dybwad, Director, 
Child Study Association of America 
“The Suburban Family Challenges Parent Edu- 
cation,” Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, For- 
mer Director, Child Study Association of 
America 
“Juvenile Delinquency: The principle of free- 
dom vs ‘treat them rough’ trends,” Austin 
H. McCormick, Professor of Criminology, 
University of California 
“Family Living as Play,’ Nelson Foote, Direc- 
tor, Family Study Center, University of 
Chicago 
Ill. Religion and the Family. Room 8, History 
Building 
Section Chairman: Reverend Francis G. Stew- 
art, Pastor, Natrona Presbyterian Church, 
Brackenridge, Pennsylvania 
“Religion—a Factor in Marriage Stability,” 
Rev. Erwin W. Johnston, Director, Dept. 
of Social Welfare, So. Californie Council 
of Protestant Churches 
“Religion for Church, School and Home in a 
Democratic Culture,” Donald G. Stewart, 
Chairman, Department of Christian Edu- 
cation, San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary, San Anselmo 
“Jewish Activities in the Field of Family Life 
Education,” Rabbi Morton C. Fierman, 
Temple Beth Israel, Phoenix, Arizona 
12:00 M. Lunch 
12:45 p.m. BUS TRIP TO SAN FRANCISCO 
1:45 P.M. Joint session with the Division of Family 
Relations and Child Development of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, San Francisco 
Chairman for Joint Session: Mildred I. Morgan, 
Professor of Home and Family Life, Florida 
State University 


* Room and board, $6.50 per day or $19.30 for entire conference (includes room from Wednesday morning through Saturday 
evening and meals Wednesday dinner through Saturday dinner). Children under 12, half price. 
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Symposium and Forum: New Approaches in Teach- 
ing Marriage and Family Life 
Symposium members: 

Chairman: Dorothy Dyer, Chairman, Family 
Life Division, University of Minnesota 
and President, National Council on Family 
Relations 

Henry Bowman, Chairman, Division of Home 
and Family and Department of Marriage 
Education, Stephens College 

Marjorie Cosgrove, Director, Family Life Educa- 
tion, Highland Park Public Schools, High- 
land Park, Michigan 

Dale Womble, Hillsborough County Schools, 
Tampa, Florida 

Edna Martin, Director of Home Economics, Se- 
attle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 

David Treat, Director, Clara Elizabeth Fund for 
Maternal Health, Flint, Michigan 

4:00 P.M. Free time in San Francisco 
6:30 P.M. Dinner 
8:00 p.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Various Approaches to Marriage Counseling, 
Maurice J. Karpf, Consultant on Family and 
Psychological Problems, Beverly Hills, Califor- 


nia 


“The Religious Approach,” David Eitzen, Univer- 
sity of Southern California 

“The Marriage Counselor's Approach,” Oliver M. 
Butterfield, Mt. San Antonio College 

“The Psychiatrist’s Approach” (to be announced) 


Friday, July 9th 


8:00 A.M. Breakfast 
8:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION. Concert Hall 
The Law, the Court and the Family 
Speaker: The Hon. Paul W. Alexander, Judge, 
Family Court Center, Toledo, Ohio 
10:00 a.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
I. Family Life Education in the Schools. Room 3, 
History Building 
Section Chairman: Grace Ricketts, Coordinator, 
Health, Physical Education and Family 
Life Education, Alameda County Schools 
“What Can We Teach in Family Life Educa- 
tion in the Elementary Schools?” Hilda 
Taba, Professor of Education, San Fran- 
cisco State College 
“Family Life Education in the Schools of 
Highland Park, Michigan,” Marjorie Cos- 
grove, Director, Family Life Education, 
Highland Park, Michigan 
“Teaching Family Life Education Through the 
Child Adjustment Center,” Harry Laugh- 
lin, John Adams Junior High School, 
Santa Monica, California, and Mrs. Betty 
Morris, Home Art Teacher, John Adams 





Family Life Education, Seattle Public 
Schools 
“Cooperative Project in Human Relations,” 
Jack Stone, Los Angeles County Schools 
“Special Juvenile Delinquency Project of the 
Children’s Bureau, Michigan Youth Com- 
mission,” Sam Rabinovitch 
“Family Life Education Service,” Dorothy 
Westby-Gibson, Director, Family Life 
Education Service, San Francisco 
“Family and Community Factors in the Success 
or Failure of Released Mental Patients: 
a Needed Area of Research,” Ivan Nye, 
Bucknell University 
III. Marriage and Family Research. Concert Hall 
Section Chairman: Don C. Carter, Utah State 
Agricultural College 
“Marriage and Family Life Among Middle 
Agers,” A. R. Mangus, Department of 
Sociology, Ohio State University 
“Father Participation in Selected Family Ac- 
tivity: Socio-economic class as a variable,” 
Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., Department of 
Sociology, University of Oregon 
“The Modification of Child Rearing Attitudes 
and Practices by the Method of Group 
Discussion,” Irving S. Shapiro, Family 
Health Maintenance Demonstration, New 
York City 
“Stressful and Supportive Familial Interaction,” 
Jerome D. Folkman, Temple Israel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 
“Success or Failure at Breast Feeding,” Mal- 
colm H. Finley, M.D., San Francisco 
12:00 mM. Lunch 
1:30 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
I. Family Development Through Cooperative 
Nursery Schools, Room 3, History Build- 


ing 

Section Chairman: Dorothy Giberson, Vice 
President, Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation of Northern California 

“Cooperative Nursery School Patterns Fit 
Family Needs.” 

“University and State College Nursery School 
Programs,” Helen Parks, Director, Wayne 
University Nursery School 

“Independent Cooperative Nursery Schools,” 
Polly McVickar, President, California 
Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools 

“Public School Sponsored Cooperative Nursery 
Schools,” Frances Miller, Consultant, 
Adult Education Department, San Francisco 

“One Day a Week Parent-Child Study 
Groups,” Bessie Bolton, Consultant, Fam- 
ily Life Education, Palo Alto 

“Play Groups as Laboratory Sessions in Parent 
Education,” Mildred Campbell, Seattle 

“Parent Nursery School,” Barbara Gleason, 


Junior High School Berkeley School Department 
II. Family Life Education in the Community. “Public School and Junior College Family 
Room 8, pease Building Life Centers,” Jane Castellanos, Contra 
Section Chairman: Elba Crum, Consultant, Costa Junior College 
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II. Mass Media. Room 10, Old Science Building 
Section Chairman: Glenn R. Hawkes, Depart- 
ment of Child Development, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
“Teaching Family Life on Radio,” B. F. 
Timmons, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
“Family Life Education Through the Press,” 
Candace Hurley, Assistant Editor, Infor- 
mation Service, Iowa State College 
“Attitudes Towards Family Life Education on 
the Part of TV Stations,” Victor Chris- 
topherson, Department of Home Life, Ok- 
lahoma A. and M. College 
“Family Life Education on TV at Iowa State 
College,” Damaris Pease, Department of 
Child Development, Iowa State College 
“Children’s Television Programs,” Marion K. 
Rowe, Director, “Adventure School,” San 
Francisco Public Schools 
Ill. Housing and Family Welfare. Room 8, History 
Building 
Section Chairman: Bette Jenkins, Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission (Program to be an- 
nounced) 
IV. Marriage and Family Counseling. Concert Hall 
Section Chairman: Maurice J. Karpf, Consult- 
ant on Family and Psychological Problems, 
Beverly Hills, California 
“The Medical Approach,” Nadina R. Kavi- 
noky, M.D., Los Angeles : 
“The Psycho-Sexual Approach,” James A. Pe- 
terson, University of Southern California 
“The Socio-Legal Approach,” the Hon. Charles 
Schottland, Director of California Welfare 
Department 
3:30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
I. Education for Marriage and Family Living in 
the Colleges. Concert Hall 
Section Chairman: C. Jay Skidmore, Utah State 
Agricultural College 
“A College Family Course for Married Stu- 
dents Only,” Hulda V. Garrett, Professor 
of Home Economics, University of Utah 
and Rex A. Skidmore, Professor of So- 
ciology, University of Utah 
“A Graduate Class in Group Counseling on 
Family Problems,” Mildred I. Morgan, 
Professor, Home and Family Life, Florida 
State University 
(Others to be announced) 

Il. Parent Education Room 3, History Building 
Section Chairman: Gunnar Dybwad, Director, 
Child Study Association of America 
“Current Conflicts Facing the Parent Educa- 

tor,” David Rauch, Director, Adult, Par- 
ent and Family Life Education, Great 
Neck Public Schools, New York 
“How Evaluate Parent Education?’ Thomas 
Poffenberger, Family Life and Child De- 
velopment, University of California, Davis 
“Parent Education via TV,” Abraham Knepler, 
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Bridgeport University, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut 
Ill. Religion and the Family. Room 8, History 
Building 
Section Chairman: Rev. Francis G. Stewart, 
Pastor, Natrona Presbyterian Church, 
Brackenridge, Pennsylvania 
“Marriage Counseling by the Minister of a 
Local Church,” Rev. Howard Busching, 
Trinity Methodist Church, San Francisco 
“Pre-Marital Counseling in Our High Schools,” 
Rev. Fred Trevitt, High Street Presby- 
terian Church, Oakland, California 
“Institute on Marriage, Family and the Home 
of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis,” Rabbi William Stern, Oakland, 
California 
6:00—7:30 P.M. Dinner on Pinetop 
8:00 p.M. GENERAL SESSION. Community Aspects 
of Family Life Education. Concert Hall 

Speaker: Curtis Avery, Director, The E. C. Brown 
Trust for Social Hygiene and Family Life Edu- 
cation, “Building Fire Power in Community 
Family Life Education” 

Speaker: David Treat, Director, Clara Elizabeth 
Fund for Maternal Health, “Family Life Edu- 
cation at the Community Level—A Challenge 
to All of Us” 

9:30 P.M. Social Hour. Student Union 


Saturday, July 10th 


8:00 A.M. Breakfast 
8:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION. Concert Hall. 
Highlights in family life in other countries. 
Speaker: Abraham Stone, M.D., New York 
10:00 4.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
I. Family Life Education in the Schools. 
3, History Building 
Section Chairman: Grace Ricketts, Coordinator, 
Health, Physical Education and Family 
Life Education, Alameda County Schools 
“Role-Playing the Problem Story,” Fanny Shaf- 
tel, Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity 
“The Montebello Plan and How We Work,” 
Vera Klein, Elementary School, Monte- 
bello, California 
II. Family Life Education in the Community. 
Room 8, History Building 
Section Chairman: Elba Crum, Consultant, 
Family Life Education, Seattle Public 
Schools 
“New Practices in Registration and Adoption 
Practices of the Children of Unwed 
Mothers,” Robert Rutherford, M.D., 
Seattle, Washington 
“The Senior Craftsman Project,” C. E. Zollin- 
ger, Chairman of project, Portland, Ore- 
gon 
“Prevention and Control of Family Problems 
with Focus on Disordered Behavior,” 
Kathren McKinney, Resident Director, 
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Community Research Association, San 
Mateo, California 
“Capitalizing on the Initiative of Expectant 
Parents,” Virginia Larsen, M.D., Seattle 
III. Marriage and Family Research. Concert Hall 
Section Chairman: Don C. Carter, Department 
of Sociology, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege 
“Determining Criteria for Good Families by 
Research,” Vivian Wood, Family Study 
Center, University of Chicago 
“The Adoption Market and the Unwed 
Mother’s Baby,” Clark E. Vincent, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 
“An Analysis of Women in Who's Who for 
1900 and 1953,” Wallis Beasley, Chair- 
man, Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, The State College of Wash- 
ington 
“Extent of Spousal Agreement on Certain 
Non-Sexual and Sexual Aspects of Marital 
Adjustment,” Bruce Thomason, University 
of Florida 
12:00 M. Lunch 
1:00 p.M. BUSINESS MEETING.—AII Sections 
2:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
I. Mass Media: Room 10, Old Science Building 
Section Chairman: Glenn R. Hawkes, Depart- 
ment of Child Development, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
“The Making and Use of Medical Films for 
Family Life Education,” Earle Marsh, 
M.D., San Francisco 
“The Making and Use of Films for Family 
Life Education,” Lester Beck, University 
of Southern California 
Il. Marriage Counseling. Concert Hall 
Section Chairman: Maurice J. Karpf, Consult- 





ant on Family and Psychological Problems, 
Beverly Hills, California 

Counseling with the Unmarried 

“The Counselor's Job with the Young Woman, 
the Widow, the Divorcee,” Maurice J. 
Karpf 

“Counseling the Teen-Ager and the Young 
Adult,” 

(Others to be announced) 

Ill. Family Development Through Cooperative 
Nursery Schools. Room 3. History Build- 
ing 

Section Chairman: Dorothy Giberson, Vice 
President, Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation of Northern California 

“Strands of Home and Family Values in the 
Cooperative Nursery School,” A panel 
discussion followed by group discussion 

Panel Members: Chairman: Elizabeth Woods, 
Los Angeles 

Katherine Read, Director of Nursery School, 
Oregon State College 

Hubert Coffey, Department of Psychology, 
University of California, Berkeley 

Two cooperative nursery school directors, 
two participating mothers and two par- 
ticipating fathers 

IV. Housing and Family Welfare. Room 8, His- 
tory Building 

Section Chairman: Bette Jenkins, Detroit 
Housing Commission 

(To be arranged) 

4:00 p.m. ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP BUSINESS 
MEETING 
6:30 P.M. PRESIDENTIAL BANQUET 

Presiding: Gladys Groves, President-Elect, National 

Council on Family Relations 

“Looking to the Future,” Dorothy Dyer, President, 

National Council on Family Relations 








gram is being planned. 


and Family Living. 





Plan Now to Attend the 1955 Annual Meetings! 


The National Council will hold its Annual Meeting at the University of Minne- 
sota in Minneapolis the latter part of August 1955. An unusual and exciting pro- 


The dates and further information will be published in the next issue of Marriage 
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PARENT EDUCATION 


MARION L. FAEGRE, Department Editor 


Courage—And the Parent Educator 


GUNNAR DYBWAD, J.D., Director, Child Study Association of America 


A T ITS recent Annual Conference, the Child 
Study Association of American addressed itself 
to the topic ““Courage—lIts Roots in Family and 
Community Living.” Drawing on the contri- 
butions of psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, 
education and religion, the Conference sought 
to explore the nature of, and need for, courage 
in our time, to determine the sources of cour- 
age within the family and the community, and 
to point up ways by which this strength can be 
passed on to others, especially to children. 

This is not the place to review in detail the 
Conference proceedings.1 Rather, the purpose 
of this contribution is to reflect on the particular 
significance of this topic for the parent educa- 
tor. 

As the Conference Preamble stated, ‘‘. . . the 
scene we live in and the problems we face seem 
remote even from those of a generation ago; 
they are startlingly new and sometimes over- 
whelming. Many of the traditions which have 
sustained us are under attack, so that it some- 
times seems that democracy itself is scarcely 
understood. In the stress of today’s living; 
family ties are loosened, men and women are 
lonely, parents are bewildered. It is no wonder 
courage often fails us.” To help parents in 
fostering a sense of courage in their children 
would thus seem to be a particularly important 
and timely obligation for the parent educator. 

Dr. M. Robert Gomberg, Executive Director 
of the Jewish Family Service in New York City, 
spoke to this point: 

“Courage must be based on dignity and self-respect. 
The child who is made to feel, from the beginning 
of things, that he is too little, too young, too im- 
mature or too stupid to think his own thoughts, feel 
his own emotions and make his own small decisions, 


1 The full text of all papers will appear in the Summer 
issue of Child Study magazine. 
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will not have courage. He will grow up to yield to 
the pressures around him, sometimes out of love and 
sometimes out of fear. But the child who is afforded 
full stature as a sentient, intelligent human being will 
have a more confident relationship to his family and 
the world, and the greater resources of courage, so 
necessary today, to act on the basis of his own 
thoughts and feelings rather than on the basis of 
what others think of him... . 

“The child needs reassurance and encouragement, 
patient understanding of his fears, and freedom to 
expfess those fears without embarassment in order to 
tid himself of them. 

“. . . The courage to permit the child to try his 
wings, to succeed a little, to fail a little and to de- 
velop the inner sense that it can be done even if it 
is hard, is something that the parent must develop 
if he is to help the child move on from stage to stage.” 


To paraphrase Dr. Gomberg: only a courageous 
parent will be able to help his child develop 
courage, and thus our query turns to ways of 
fostering this quality in adults, parents and par- 
ent educators alike. 

Dr. John A. Rose, psychiatrist at the Phila- 

delphia Child Guidance Clinic, pointed out in 
his paper that: 
“. . . the essential quality of courage is emotional 
and not primarily intellectual. Courageous expression 
is the outcome of successful solution of human con- 
flict; it is capable of being communicated as a precept, 
but not of being taught, except as fact. 

“. . . We need courage today to try and find 
genuine feeling and a measure of judgment in the 
face of uncertainty. . . . In order to do this, the 
individual must have separated himself to some de- 
gree from some of the intense loves and hates—and 
their associated dreams—of childhood. In a sense, 
every large task of living is a kind of crisis in which 
new and unknown experiences must be faced; and 
this involves also some ability to choose separation 
from previous modes of experience.” 


These are significant thoughts for us to pass 
on to parents, but how often do we take time 
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out as parent educators to look at ourselves the 
same way we ask parents to look at themselves, 
and not just in the framework of our profes- 
sional functioning but in terms of our total life 
responsibility ? 

Of course, there are particular reasons why 
being a parent educator today poses a real chal- 
lenge to one’s courage. We live in a period 
characterized by widespread fear and restlessness 
which has led many to flight into the haven of 
reactionary thinking. Parents are bombarded 
with exhortations to turn to the past and restore 
good, old-fashioned discipline, to turn their 
backs on new educational methods and to exer- 
cise authority. Wild claims are made that our 
children today know less, read less and act more 
irresponsibly than any previous generation. 
Parent educators know that this is not so, and 
hence they should be prepared to “stand up and 
be counted” as opposed to these sentiments, no 
matter how great the influence of those who 
express them. But such opposition will have 
weight only when it carries the courage of our 
professional conviction and the strength of our 
professional capacity. 

Justice Justine Wise Polier, of the New York 
City Domestic Relations Court, spoke out 
sharply on the second day of the Child Study 
Conference: 

“That we are now discussing the validity of. the 
“get tough,’ ‘back-to-the-woodshed’ approach to chil- 
dren here today is unhappy evidence of the fact that 
this is a period of retreat in America from American 
ideals. Retreat, in fact, has become so accepted, that 
too many of us spend time seeking to defend vestiges 
of our beliefs through compromise. We too often 
yield to demands to protest our patriotism, our re- 
ligious beliefs, our beliefs in discipline, our adherence 
to standards of morality, instead of addressing our- 
selves to our tasks with faith in ourselves and in our 
fellow citizens. . . . 

“To those who would use these troubled times 
to vent hostility and hurt upon others we have the 
duty and right to answer in the words Joseph Priestly 
uttered in 1791: ‘Your having recourse to violence is 
only proof that you have nothing better to produce.’ 
Those who would substitute the enforced submission 
to authoritarian indoctrination for the education of our 
children for citizenship in a democracy must be op- 
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posed by us as parents, as teachers, and as citizens, 
with such courage that we cannot fail to succeed.” 


This leads to one further significant area 
where the parent educator will have to recognize 
the need to show his courage. If he is to “stand 
up and be counted,” if he is to be ready to beat 
off attacks by making known the facts which 
support his professional stand, then he must 
see to it that such facts are available. This will 
be accomplished only through the disciplined 
approach of scientific research. 

What is needed is not just a polite and gen- 
eral approval of research as something rather 
important (and yet rather distant from day-to- 
day concerns of those who “aciually do the 
work”), nor even the willingness to participate 
from time to time in studies related to one’s 
work, which somehow can claim legitimately the 
designation of “research,” however fragmentary. 

What is needed is a readiness on the part of 
all parent educators to subject their professional 
practices to the rigorous examination of the 
research scientist. And that takes courage. 

In his recent book, entitled An Approach to 
Measuring Results in Social Work,? David 
French points out some of the factors which 
have seriously retarded the development of com- 
petent and helpful research efforts in the field of 
social work. What he has to say about the field 
of social work would seem to apply in even 
stronger measure to parent education. Social 
work at least is approaching the point where 
it can claim the distinction of being considered 
a discipline, having developed a philosophical 
frame of reference, an organized body of know!- 
edge, recognizable methods and procedures, 
standards of professional performance and a 
formalized course of theoretical and practical 
training. 

Parent education is still far removed from 
such status but, worse still, seems little moti- 
vated to seek the clarification of its basic 
assumptions and working procedures. Is it not 
time we show this courage? 


2 David French, An Approach to Measuring Results in 
Social Work (New York: Columbia University Press, 1953). 
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Letters to 


To the Editor: 


Francis R. Duffy's article “Adoption—A 
Social Problem Unsolved” in your November 
1953 issue creates some inaccurate impressions. 
There are many children adopted who are not 
defective nor delinquent nor neglected nor de- 
pendent. While I am not in a position to offer 
statistics, my experience in two agencies which 
do adoption work and in a family service agency 
leaves me to believe that in New York State and 
Pennsylvania, at least, the majority of the chil- 
dren placed for adoption would not be likely to 
fall into any of the four categories that Mr. 
Duffy lists. 

Many of the dependent children adopted are 
dependent only in a technical sense, because 
some public funds are used to provide for pre- 
adoption care. A considerable number of chil- 
dren placed for adoption are children born out 
of wedlock, but in many cases the mother or 
both the mother and the putative father make 
financial provision for adequate care in the 
interim period pending adoption placement. 

Mr. Duffy’s statement that there is no gener- 
ally accepted protective placement plan and that 
in most states any citizen can act as intermediary 
in the placement of a child fails to give a com- 
plete picture. New York and Minnesota, among 


others, have had laws for many years which pro-. 


vide the kind of protection which Mr. Duffy 
is urging. 

There is also an implication that the typical 
adoptive child has suffered considerable emo- 
tional damage through neglect, rejection, and in- 
security. This statement is manifestly unfair to 
the many public and private adoption agencies 
which are doing a magnificent job in protecting 
children from damage during the pre-adoption 
period. Adoptive parents who seek a child 
through a modern adoption agency which main- 
tains reasonable standards of professional skill 
have every reason to expect that a child placed 
with them will have had a healthier, more pro- 
tected life experience than is true of many chil- 
dren who are living in their own homes well 
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the Editor 


above the level of neglect. 
ROBERT M. Myers, Executive Secretary 
Main Line Federation of Churches, Inc. 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 

Let me confine my remarks to the Pennsyl- 
vania situation. I stated that delinquents are not 
legally adoptable. I stated that defective chil- 
dren, while legally adoptable, are not practically 
so, because of lack of sympathetic demand. I 
stated that dependent and neglected (in Penn- 
sylvania, an abandoned child is classed as neg- 
lected rather than as dependent) children com- 
ptise the supply of adoptable children. 

In Pennsylvania, it is determined by statute 
that only abandonment and relinquishment es- 
tablish adoptability. The Juvenile Court Law, 
Section I, further specifies and determines who 
shall be regarded as neglected and dependent. 

Mr. Myers states that my remarks are “mani- 
festly unfair.” I know of the public and pri- 
vate funds used for pre-adoptive care. I simply 
ask Mr. Myers “how much care and money is 
used for those children who are placed by indi- 
viduals, with no reference to any agency what- 
soever?” The latest public report for Philadel- 
phia shows that institutions, agencies and the 
Department of Public Welfare placed only 19 
per cent of the children in the homes of future 
adoptive parents. In the other first class city, 
Pittsburgh, agencies placed 485 or 28 per cent 
in a three year period, 1950, 1951, 1952, while 
individuals placed 1,242, or 72 per cent. 

In regard to neglect by parents and guard- 
ians, the 1946 issue of “Focus the Child,” 
(Allegheny County Juvenile Court) listed 459 
children as physically neglected, 315 as socially 
neglected, and 114 as emotionally neglected. I 
do not say that these children were adoptable 
or adopted, but merely it does show a deter- 
mined incidence of neglect in this world of ours. 

FRANCIS R. DuFFy, Chairman 
Department of Social Science 
Duquesne University 
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Book Reviews 


ROBERT MCGINNIS, Department Editor 
The Florida State University 


The Many Lives of Modern Woman. A Guide 
to Happiness in Her Complex Role. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg and Hilda Sidney Krech. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 
1952. 255 pp. $3.00. 

The past few years witnessed a resurgence of 
the old polemic concerning women’s roles. The 
flood of books and articles about women has 
continued unabated since the War. It is possi- 
ble to discern a certain pattern in this literature. 
The first groundswell of books was what might 
be termed ‘“‘neo-antifeminist.” The authors 
held the feminist movement for sex equality 
responsible for all the ills besetting the modern 
woman. Her unhappiness was traced to the 
alien goals thrust upon her by the feminists. 
These authors called for a return to a sharper 
and allegedly more natural division of sex roles. 
Women were urged to cease competing with 
men and society was urged to restore the pres- 
tige of homemaking as the natural career for 
women. 

By contrast, the more recent crop of books 
afe, if not feminist in the old militant tradition, 
certainly anti-antifeminists. In other words, the 
last couple of years brought the rebuttal. 

Seen in terms of this debate, The Many 
Lives of Modern Woman belongs to the latter 
category. This is not to suggest that this is a 
book of doctrinaire polemics, far from it, but 
only that its underlying values so place it. 

The book is addressed primarily to a certain 
kind of woman: the middle class intelligent 
homemaker, who doesn’t want to be either an 
“aggressive careerist” nor yet a “dull housewife” 
and seeks a third way. The authors do not dis- 
miss her confusion and unhappiness as symp- 
toms of neurotic disturbance or moral deficiency. 
But they do more than sympathetically interpret 
her present problems. They present one of the 
most realistic, constructive, and practical treat- 
ments of “solutions” to these problems to be 
found anywhere in the current literature on 
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the subject. The table of contents reveals this 
emphasis upon the “third way” with only one 
chapter devoted to “The talented woman” and 
the others dealing with ‘The young wife tries 
to chart her course,” ‘Can you be more than a 
mother?” “What about the husbands?” “The 
empty nest,” “Guide-posts for the lost women,” 
“How some succeeded,” ‘Education for uncer- 
tainty,” ‘‘New vistas.” 

The solutions this book offers lie, first of all, 
in clarification of attitudes and values. The 
authors recognize the diversity of personalities 
and warn against rigid and uniform prescriptions 
for all women. Their fresh examination of 
motherhood will serve to sweep away some out- 
moded notions without in any minimizing the 
critical importance of the mother’s role. On 
the basis of wide experience and with clear illus- 
trations they set forth many practical guide- 
posts for the young mother and for the older 
woman. Among the social reforms they advo- 
cate are more part time jobs and more coopera- 
tion among mothers, including some reorganiza- 
tion of housekeeping which might permit 
further specialization among housewives. 

The Many Lives of Modern Woman is writ- 
ten simply, clearly, and with humor. ‘We are 
concerned mainly,” say the authors, ‘with those 
housewives who have no shining talent, no 
driving ambition . . . and yet feel that something 
is wrong with the way they spend their lives.” 
In charting the course for such women the 
authors made a great contribution to a more 
general and pressing task: the task of reexamin- 
ing the roles of the sexes in a changing world. 

MirRA KOMAROVSKY 
Sociology Department 
Barnard College 


The American Family in the Twentieth Century. 
John Sirjamaki. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. vii + 227 pp. $4.25. 
This volume, a contribution to the Library of 
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Congress Series in American Civilization, ex- 
pressly intends to interpret for the general 
reader the massive research concerning the 
American family. Professor Sirjamaki deserves 
high commendation for presenting an intelli- 
gent, intelligible, and generally accurate con- 
densation in largely non-technical terms of diffi- 
cult and sometimes contradictory data. He 
achieves that most elusive of goals—a populari- 
zation that does minimum violence to the sensi- 
bilities of specialists. 

The author conceives his task as involving 
description on what he calls “three levels of 
culture”: the family as a universal institution; 
the family as deriving from European, especially 
English, tradition; and the family as shaped by 
specifically American circumstance. The initial 
chapter emphasizes the adaptability of the 
family and the degree to which it fulfills indis- 
pensable social functions. Chapter 2, admirable 
in its succinct handling of a tremendous mass of 
material, traces aspects of European religious, 
legal and economic heritage essential to under- 
standing the American family. 

The remainder of the book deals with the 
family in its American setting. Chapter 3 is 
historical, encompassing the colonial petiod to 
the present. The self-sufficiency necessitated by 
a rugged, rural existence is noted, as well as the 
impact of transplanting English common law 
and the Dissenter view of marriage as a civil 


contract. The familiar consequences for family 


life of urbanization and industrialization are 
considered. In line with the pervasive theme of 
family adaptability, the family is not seen as 
deteriorating, but rather as in the process of 
adjusting to emergent social conditions. 
Chapters 4, 5 and 6, following the currently 
favored life-cycle approach, concern courtship 
practices, marital and parent-child relationships. 
The materials on courtship stress the role of 
romantic love and free choice in the modern 
pairing process. Husband-wife relations are 
viewed in the framework of Sumner’s concep- 
tion of antagonistic cooperation. The chapter 
on children devotes attention to the progressive 
improvement in the status of children, the con- 
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sequences of small-family life, broken homes 
and the changing fashions in child-rearing prac- 
tices. 

A chapter entitled “Aspects of Family Life’ 
pictures family organization at diverse class 
levels, and includes pointed discussions of the 
employment of woman and problems of the 
aged. Chapter 8, on family dissolution, deals 
especially with divorce and desertion. Factors 
making for divorce are discussed, and the sug- 
gestion offered that divorce may well be chronic 
in our society. The volume closes with a sum- 
mary chapter accenting the universality and vari- 
ability of family life, and the interdependence 
of the family and other institutions. 

Despite the general excellence of the work, 
some critical comment seems necessary. (1) 
Obviously, in so little space, all the variations 
in family life occurring in a society as internally 
differentiated as our own cannot be handled. 
Professor Sirjamaki quite appropriately chooses 
to emphasize general themes, doing so in terms 
of the conception “majority family." The prob- 
lem arises in a lack of specificity of this con- 
cept: at different junctures it seems to refer to 
(a) a number of families sharing a common 
core of values and practices; (b) an ideal- 
typical pattern of family life, which particular 
families only approximate; (c) modal middle 
and perhaps upper class family behavior. (2) 
There is some tendency to overgeneralization. 
That “In every society . .. (the family) . . . is 
the basis of the social structure and therefore the 
means of control over all social relations’ (p. 
6) is an extension of observations of the domi- 
nance of kinship in preliterate societies that does 
not apply to the current American scene, where 
institutional dominance has shifted. How many 
would concur in the assertion that ‘Self-choice 
of spouses must be preceded by their falling in 
love; no other basis for marriage ists in the 
society” (p. 58)? What is the evidence for 
saying that “. . . trends are in the direction of 
increasing family rift between generations” (p. 
85)? The “free-choice” aspect of courtship 
practices seems to the reviewer over-stated, per- 
haps through ignoring the distinction between 
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motivation for behavior and the vocabulary of 
motives used to justify that behavior. The 
Picture of the nuclear family as without some 
ties to any wider family structure may not be 
warranted. (3) The book stands a good chance 
of increasing the respect for a developing sci- 
ence of family life in its intended audience. It 
seems a pity to lower that probability by the even 
occasional use of such cloying phrases as “‘be- 
come as one,” “‘soul-mate,”’ etc. 

Such objections aside, it bears repeating that 
Professor Sirjamaki has done exceeding!y well 
in a difficult task. Teachers of courses stressing 
preparation for marriage who wish to expose 
their pupils briefly to the sociology of the family 
might well consider the merits of this book. 

SHELDON STRYKER 
Department of Sociology 
Indiana University 


Parent and Child. James H. S. Bossard. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1953. 303 pp. $5.00. 

Dr. Bossard, in this his latest book, continues 
his attempts to arrive at a better understanding 
of human behavior by studying the “minutiae” 
of family interaction. This book supplements 
and adds considerably to his earlier volume, 
Ritual in Family Living. In Parent and Child, 
written for social scientist and layman alike, 
Bossard bemoans the lack of more pragmati- 
cally oriented studies. He feels that social scien- 
tists are unduly preoccupied with personality 
and intelligence tests, methodology and espe- 
cially statistical techniques, but ‘‘are blind to the 
significance of details in the continuum of ex- 
perience.” Nor does he agree with the psy- 
choanalytical theory of personality, i.e., that the 
first six years of life are the all-important ones. 

With the air thus cleared, the author pro- 
ceeds to analyze various situations which he feels 
affect the development of the child. He con- 
siders the family as a group, with the child 
adjusting to the group behavior of the family. 
How a child adjusts to other groups, e.g., play, 
school, military, etc., is determined by his earli- 
est family group experiences. He points out 
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that the family is more than parents and chil- 
dren—it consists of relatives, servants, friends 
and all other persons who are living with the 
family. Bossard terms this “the interacting 
family” as distinguished from the “family” 
which refers to the extended kinship group. 
The latter is on the decline, while the present 
trend is toward the rising predominance of the 
immediate family, although the immediate 
family is getting smaller and divorce becoming 
more prominent in the dissolution of the 
family. ‘These changes constitute a major revo- 
lution in the size of the group which socializes 
the child.” Bossard describes the small family 
system and the large family system and shows 
how they differ in their effect upon the child, 
indicating that each of these systems has ‘great 
significance in the study of personality types and 
behavior patterns.” Another chapter deals with 
the spatial index for family interaction, em- 
phasizing the effect that spatial dimensions have 
on the personality. Adjustments are shown to 
be affected by the amount of living space per 
individual. 

The rest of the book consists essentially of 
the same pattern, i.e., showing how the develop- 
ment of the child is affected by a sequence of 
parents, interclass marriages, overage parents, 
occupation of parents, domestic animals, the 
role of childhood visiting and the rites of pas- 
sage. In the concluding chapter, Bossard states 
reasons for his dislike of psychoanalytic theory. 
Throughout the book, Bossard draws on some 
500 case studies which he uses to illustrate his 
point. 

Besides raising numerous questions that can 
be used as hypotheses for further research, Bos- 
sard presents an interesting and perhaps very 
important notion concerning learning, person- 
ality and on-going processes. Although Bos- 
sard will incur the wrath of many psychiatrists 
by stating that their theory of personality is un- 
tenable, the psychiatrists, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, must in the near future undertake the 
painful task of re-evaluating their theories. We 
do need a theory of personality that will take 
into consideration those many and varied ex- 
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periences that occur after the first six or seven 
years of life. 

Bossard may be criticized on the grounds that 
while he berates the statistical devotee, he none- 
the-less desires statistical ‘proof’ for psycho- 
analytical findings. Furthermore, his procedure 
in Parent and Child lacks a methodological 
rationale that is amenable to gathering the 
necessaty proof. Although Dr. Bossard has 
pointed up many new areas for research, he has 
not added to our fund of empirical knowledge. 

E, Z. DAGER 
Department of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 


The Adolescent and His World. By Irene M. 
Josselyn. New York: Family Association of 
America, 1952. 124 pp. $1.75 paper. 
This is intended to help social workers and 

others who deal with problem adolescents. It 

discusses the physical (biological) aspects, psy- 
chological growth patterns, social pressures, 
adaptation, dependency and ambivalence, psy- 
chosocial conflicts, conscience, treatment through 
supportive measures, psychiatric treatment, sex 
education and sexual behavior, and has an intro- 
ductory and concluding chapter. There are 
forty-four references (including three dupli- 

cates) only five or six of which antedate 1940; 

almost no footnotes and no index. 

Since the author assumes readers somewhat 
sophisticated by training and experience, it may 
be improper to criticize the many dubious and 
dogmatic statements. Those who uncritically 
accept the underlying theory probably will find 
my statements more dubious and dogmatic than 
hers. Limited space tends to produce such writ- 
ing, both in books and in reviews. 

Although Freud and oedipal are mentioned 
only once each, the theoretical approach is 
basically Freudian. The classical family triangle 
is explicitly accepted in the chapter on Psycho- 
sexual Conflicts and implicitly throughout. One 
finds many such statements as: (my italics) ‘The 
child resents his father as a rival” (p. 56) ; “he 
recognizes his own inadequacy” (p. 57); “he 
renounces his infantile sexual aims” (p. 57). 
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She surely means: “This is what he is doing, as 
the psychiatric social worker sees it; he himself 
is unconscious of the meaning and significance 
of his behavior.” 

However, it reads as if the child is conscious 
of his incestuous impulses and denials and dis- 
placements and identifications and rejections. 
I'm not even sure he has them. Doubtless some 
do, but no evidence is presented to show that 
the “average adolescent’ exhibits the alleged 
behavior. I shall remain skeptical of the “‘aver- 
age adolescent’’ until I see more and better re- 
search. Generalizations based on a precon- 
ceived concept of universal incestuous impulses 
need more than a few clinical cases to be con- 
vincing, especially when the cases are interpreted 
by those already committed to the Freudian 
triangle. 

On almost every page, I find myself saying, 
Is this true? Where is the evidence? Do all 
adolescents have to rebel? Where does adap- 
tive growth leave off and rebellion begin? Are 
all differences of opinion, taste, and desire am- 
bivalence and revolt? Is behavior neurotic or 
psychotic when it is within the socially accepted 
limits of “normal” behavior? Take this state- 
ment: “. . . adults find adolescents challenging 
and irritating, baffling and obvious, charming 
and crude, stimulating and dull, frustrating and 
gratifying” (p. 76). Questions: Do adults find 
these statements truer of adolescents than of 


‘adults? If so, in what degrees of number and 


intensity? Shouldn’t we say “some adults find 
some adolescents as well as some adults”... ? 

Most adolescents are probably more like other 
people than most writers on adolescence seem 
to imply. I’m sure more adults than adolescents 
affect me more intensely and more often in the 
ways mentioned above—perhaps because I know 
more adults well. However, it would be rela- 
tively easy to get 500 adults to rate ten adults 
and adolescents whom they know well on these 
traits. I would feel better about accepting the 
idea that adolescents are so different from adults 
if it were based on only one such study. Several 
would be better. To me, in my present state of 
impressionistic ignorance, adolescents are more 
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challenging, less baffling and dull, and all the 
rest of it, than adults—but this may be because 
I am arrested at the adolescent level and still 
hate my father too much and want to seduce my 
mother. One never knows! 

“Adolesence is a stage of emotional growth” 
(p. 122). Of course, but this doesn’t differenti- 
ate it from childhood, adulthood, or old age 
(negative or deteriorating growth). (She 
warns us against the “stage” concept of growth 
on p. 5!) All living is growth and always is 
“emotional’’ in the only sense in which this 
widely misused term is not nonsense. “Emo- 
tional” means “energized for action’’—which 
may be either rational (adaptive) or the oppo- 
site. "Dr. Josselyn, like many others, seems to 
use “emotional” to mean irrational or maladap- 
tive. 

These are a few of my “difficulty” reactions, 
but the little book is also well written, concise 
and clear—within the limits of its theoretical 
assumptions and its admitted lack of evidence 
on many points. It is full of good common- 
sense and wisdom derived from much clinical 
experience. Most counsellors and parents of 
adolescents probably would profit from reading 
it. I was impressed especially by the chapter on 
Sex Education and Sexual Behavior and concur 
with most of it. I must quote two sentences. 
“The study of the mores of other cultures can- 
not supply definitive answers . . .” (p. 116). 
(Margaret Meadians, please note!) Also, “We 
cannot help them by rigidly imposing a code 
of behavior that will bind them to the past, un- 
less we wish to deprive our culture of the op- 
portunity for progressive enrichment’’ (p. 119). 
This applies to all forms of social behavior, of 
course, as well as to sexual adjustment. (110% 
Americans, please note!) 

Finally, “We cannot, if we wish to aid him, 
treat him as a child, but it is equally true that 
we cannot demand that he be an adult”’ (p. 119). 

Read it. 

READ BAIN 
Department of Sociology 
Miami University 
Oxford, Obio 
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The Family—From Institution to Companion- 
ship. (Second Edition). Ernest W. Burgess 
and Harvey J. Locke. New York: American 
Book Company, 1953. xiv, 729 pp. $5.75. 
A considerable stream of textbooks concerned 

with marriage and the family continues to flow 
from talented writers in this field. If ideal-type 
analysis is applied to these works they may be 
assessed in terms of their deviation from two 
polar extremes. On the one extreme are those 
social scientific books that aim to describe exist- 
ing marital and family situations, to establish 
explanatory principles and hypotheses, and to 
suggest vital problems for further scientific re- 
search. On the other extreme are the functional 
books that aim to inspire the interests of stu- 
dents and to answer their practical questions on 
such subjects as how to pick a mate, build a suc- 
cessful marriage and develop wholesome per- 
sonalities. 

The revised edition of Burgess and Locke, 
like the original which appeared in 1945, ap- 
proaches the model of the social-scientific type 
of textbook. The authors continue to use as 
their major methodological tool the ideal-type 
procedure to describe the modern family in 
process of transition from institution to com- 
panionship (main theme), from rural to urban, 
from familism to individualism and to analyze 
marriage in terms of success and failure cri- 
teria. 

The new edition represents a rather thorough 
reworking of the original within the initial gen- 
eral organizational framework of division into 
parts, chapters and subsections. Outmoded ma- 
terials have been deleted and the latest available 
statistics, more recent research findings, and 
revised terminologies have been incorporated. 
Some notable inclusions are pertinent statistics 
from the 1950 Census, new charts, graphs and 
maps, new information pertaining to Soviet 
policy affecting the Russian family, the impact 
of Communism on the Chinese family, some 
interesting material on introduction clubs and 
a twenty-two page tabular comparison of mari- 
tal prediction studies made by different in- 
vestigators during recent years. Items in the 
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marriage-prediction schedule and in the mar- 
riage-adjustment schedule are rearranged and 
the scale of scores is revised to eliminate nega- 
tive numbers. The old scale for rating family 
integration and adaptability is omitted though 
degree of integration is retained as one of nine 
proposed criteria of successful marriage. (Chap- 
ter 14) 

One outcome of the revision process of add- 
ing and deleting material is a net reduction of 
seventy-one pages in the length of the book. 

The summary and research sections at the end 
of each chapter suggest some brilliant proposals, 
such as that to study the relationship between 
role-taking and personality development, along 
with the other extreme of relatively simple de- 
scriptive studies. ; 

This revision brings up to date one of the 
most inclusive, systematic and scientific reports 
of the modern family that has ever been written. 

A. R. MANGus 
Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology 

The Ohio State University 


Sexual Behavior in the Human Female. Alfred 
C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. 
Martin, Paul H. Gebhard. Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1953. 
xxx, 842 pp. $8.00. 

This second volume from Kinsey’s study. of 
human sex behavior greatly exceeds in useful- 
ness the first one on the human male. The 
Institute for Sex Research, by guaranteeing the 
confidence of the record, and by abstaining from 
judgments or attempts to redirect the behavior 
of any of the subjects who have contributed to 
this study, now has obtained the case histories 
of more than 16,000 persons who represent 
a diverse sample of many different groups. The 
authors recognize that the sample is at many 
points still inadequate, especially for females 
having no high school training. 

Following the world-wide reading of the 
first volume, the authors now insist upon two 
prerogatives: the right to investigate and the 
obligation to make known their findings to all. 
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The Institute’s original objective in sex re- 
search, the extension of knowledge in an area 
where scientific information appeared to be 
limited, has now led to further understanding of 
some of our human sex problems, but these ap- 
plications of the basic data have not caused the 
Institute to restrict the areas that they have 
undertaken to investigate. They are convinced 
that “there cannot be sound clinical practice or 
sound planning of sex laws until we understand 
more adequately the mammalian origins of hu- 
man sexual behavior, the anatomy and physi- 
ology of response, the sexual patterns of human 
cultures outside of our own, and the factors 
which shape the behavioral patterns of children 
and of adolescent youth. We cannot reach ulti- 
mate solutions for our problems until legisla- 
tors and. public opinion allow the investigator 
sufficient time to discover the bases of those 
problems.” (p. 8) 

The authors repeat from their first volume the 
belief that the will or determination to maintain 
the marriage on the part of the partners is the 
most important factor in its continuance, but 
they hold that sexual factors are among those 
that may so contribute. 

These age-old traditions they hold to be in- 
correct: ‘‘. . . the slower responsiveness of the 
female, the greater extent of the erogenous areas 
on the body of the female, the earlier sexual de- 
velopment of the female, the idea that there are 


basic differences in the nature of orgasm among 


females and males, the greater emotional content 
of the female’s sexual response, and still other 
ideas which are not based on scientifically ac- 
cumulated data—and all of which now appear 
to be incorrect.” (p. 12) 

The five chapters of Part III are devoted to 
a comparison of the sexual response of males 
and females. The evidence is overwhelming 
that the two sexes are essentially alike in their 
anatomic and physiologic structures; and while 
hormonal levels may affect the levels of sexual 
response, there seems to be no reason for be- 
lieving that the patterns of sexual behavior may 
be modified by hormonal therapy. 

The research during the past three decades 
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by a score of students of human and infra- 
human sexual behavior has identified some of 
the internal mechanisms which account for the 
similarities between female and male sexual 
responses. It has also pointed to the portion of 
the brain which seems responsible for the dif- 
ferences which these authors have found in the 
capacities of females and males to respond to 
psychologic stimuli. They now think it possible 
for the observer of gross behavior, the anato- 
mist, the neurophysiologist, and the student ex- 
perimenting with mammalian sexual behavior to 
recognize the areas in which we most need 
additional research. 

The authors find thirty-three bodies of data 
which agree in showing that a larger proportion 
of the males than of the females are psycho- 
logically conditioned by sexual experience. For 
only three of these thirty-three items (moving 
pictures, reading romantic literature, and being 
bitten) do as many or more of the females seem 
to have been affected in their erotic arousal 
when compared with the males. 

The individual variation in this regard is 
tremendous. Probably a third of the females in 
the population may be as frequently affected by 
psychologic stimuli as the average of the males. 
“A few of the females were regularly being 
stimulated by psychologic factors to the point 
of orgasm, and this almost never happens among 
any of the males.” 

“Only clinicians who have seen a considerable 
variety of sexual histories, and are able to think 
in terms of statistical averages, can have foreseen 
the sort of record which we have presented here. 
. . . The persons who will be most often incapa- 
ble of accepting our description of American 
females will be some of the promiscuous males 
who have had the largest amount of sexual con- 
tact with females. .. . Because there is such 
wide variation in the sexual responsiveness and 
frequencies of overt activity among females, 
many females are incapable of understanding 
other females.” (pp. 538-9) , 

This book will be useful in helping each sex 
to better understand the sexual behavior of the 
other. The findings from this study may help 
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to remove the sharp dichotomy between normal 
and abnormal sexual behavior. Those responsi- 
ble for supervising others may gain further 
understanding of the learning process in sexual 
development. The readers who are concerned 
with research methods may well ask if the 
American public is now ready for carefully 
stratified samples to more fully test the signifi- 
cance of these data for marriage preparation and 
marriage adjustment. 
MERTON D. OYLER 

Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology 
The Ohio State University 


Kinsey's Myth of Female Sexuality: The Medi- 
cal Facts, Edmund Bergler, M.D., and Wil- 
liam S. Kroger, M.D. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1954. viii, 200 pp. $3.75. 
Some years ago there was a rather widespread 

notion that among the medical profession the 
psychoanalysts were the foremost advocates ,of 
libertinism. If one may judge from the ex- 
pressed views of certain clerics, this idea is not 
entirely extinct. For this reason, one of the 
noteworthy features of the book under review 
is the impression that its psychoanalytically ori- 
ented authors are rushing in to quell a wave of 
sexual license which they appear to view as the 
probable aftermath of the two studies published 
by Kinsey and his associates. 

As the title suggests, the book is a highly 
affect-laden attack upon the two Kinsey books— 
chiefly on the second volume. The style of the 
book is angrily categorical. Rather than a tem- 
perate and judicious critique supported with 
systematic data, they typically roar to the attack 
with sweeping generalizations supported by clin- 
ical impressions and fervid convictions which 
they frequently express in italics. Examples: 
“, . . all homosexuals harbor a profound inner 
guilt...” (pp. 3-4). “Nine-tenths of all in- 
fidelity in women arises from their neurotic 
frigidity. Nine-tenths of the ‘search for variety’ 
in men is due to hidden or open impotence” 
(p. 49). “A normal woman invariably refuses 
sexual performance without love” (p. 78). 
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“|. . man requires a friendly and loving atmos- 
phere before he can achieve erection (unless he 
is a pathological case suffering from ‘mechanical 
sex)” (p. 91). “Under normal conditions, 
every woman requires massage of the clitoris as 
a preliminary to intercourse’’ (p. 94). “Man's 
potency is stabilized in the twenties on a moder- 
ate level, and remains there unchanged until the 
late sixties or early seventies’ (p. 111). 
“,.. the real revolution in sex which took place 
in the last few decades . . . consisted of women’s 
insistence that men perform preparatory acts on 
them before insertion” (p. 112). (Italics in 
original. ) 

Bergler, a psychonanalyst, and Kroger, a 
gynecologist, view Kinsey’s study as mistaken 
in concept, erroneous in method, and vicious 
in its conclusions. In their words: “. . . uncon- 
scious conflicts . . . are manifested in personality 
traits, frequently leading to psychogynecic symp- 
toms which are capable of altering and masking 
true sexual behavior. Al] this is ignored by 
Kinsey” (p. 179). “The quantitative measures 
and superficial conscious psychologic processes 
studied by Kinsey are of little value in assaying 
human female sex behavior’ (p. 180). 
“, . . Kinsey completely disregards the uncon- 
scious connotations of the tender element in 
marriage. This omission renders all his dicta 
on normal, heterosexual relations dubious’ (p. 


137). “Kinsey's conclusion, which in essénce . 


implies that orgasm is orgasm regardless of how 
it is achieved, is not only clinically wrong, but 
in its effects dangerous” (p. 105). (Italics in 
original. ) 

Before assessing the merits of this critique, 
let us examine the focus of the Kinsey study. 
It is the reviewer's opinion that the study was 
designed to describe the kinds and relative fre- 
quencies of overt sexual behavior in the United 
States. It is important to note that the study 
was not set up with specific hypotheses, did not 
have an explicit experimental design, and hence 
it was not conceived to explain this behavior. 
It is regrettable that Kinsey's moralizing, psy- 
chologizing, and sociologizing, which appear 
supererogatory to this reviewer, do provide some 
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justification for the kind of criticism presented 
by Bergler and Kroger. 

It is the Bergler-Kroger thesis that (a) the 
existence of culture has a determining effect on 
human sexual expression (with which Kinsey 
and the reviewer would agree), (b) that for the 
individual, important intrapsychic determinants 
of sexual behavior are largely unconscious 
(which the reviewer regards as true, or at least 
as eminently plausible), (c) that Kinsey not 
only could not tap these unconscious determin- 
ants but deprecated the theory which holds 
them to be important, and (d) hence not only 
could Kinsey not explain sexual behavior but 
that virtually all of his conclusions were false. 

Bergler and Kroger list a dozen ‘‘methodo- 
logical errors” of which they contend Kinsey 
has been guilty. One of these concerns Kinsey's 
sampling. On this point it is the reviewer's 
judgment that Kinsey is open to serious ques- 
tion, and hence that his procedure casts some 
doubt on the accuracy of his descriptive find- 
ings. Yet a judicious reservation concerning 
Kinsey’s sampling hardly justifies a character- 
ization of his subjects as “‘the self-selected 
groups of neurotics comprising Kinsey's volun- 
teers...” (p.7). 

Another of their points of contention centers 
on the concept of “normality,” especially the 
“normality” of premature ejaculation, of non- 
vaginal orgasm, and of homosexuality. Now 
“normality” is a semantic trap because two of 
its legitimate meanings (1. statistically modal ; 
2. medically or psychiatrically non-pathological ) 
ate frequently confused. Kinsey's operations 
indicate that, strictly speaking, he should use 
“normality” to mean ‘“‘statistically modal,” but 
through his pleas for tolerance he provides an 
opening for Bergler and Kroger. 

In connection with another of the “‘methodo- 
logical fallacies’ Bergler and Kroger make what 
the reviewer regarded as their most interesting 
point. This concerns Kinsey’s contention that 
generally the female's orgasm is non-vaginal 
because of the relative absence of nerve ends in 
the vaginal walls. Here they cite some chal- 
lenging research by A. H. Kegel which seems 
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to refute Kinsey’s contention. 

Bergler-Kroger’s major complaint against 
Kinsey, however, is that he ventured to study 
sexual behavior without investigating the uncon- 
scious processes of his subjects. Again and 
again they assert that this cannot be done. The 
legitimacy of this complaint depends upon what 
Kinsey purports to have done. It is the review- 
er’s judgment that a descriptive study of overt 
sexual behavior without necessarily investigating 
correlative unconscious processes is a useful and 
legitimate scientific endeavor. To assert the 
contrary, as these critics appear to, is utter non- 
sense. (On the other hand, the reviewer would 
agree with Bergler-Kroger to the extent of con- 
cluding that the study would have been of con- 
siderably greater value if there had been a syste- 
matic study of unconscious processes.) Again, 
however, when Kinsey begins to talk of dream 
content and the kinds of stimuli to which fe- 
males do or do not respond sexually, he leaves 
the door ajar for criticism. 

In conclusion,-the reviewer believes that the 
Kinsey study is provocative, that it should be 
scrutinized and discussed, and that it is vulnera- 
ble to scientific criticism. Bergler and Kroger 
appear well qualified to present judicious criti- 
cism. It is unfortunate that they were more 
intent upon inflaming the reader than upon 
informing him. 

ROBERT F, WINCH 
Department of Sociology 
Northwestern University 


Sex, Society and the Individual. Edited by A. P. 
Pillay and Albert Ellis. Bombay, India: The 
International Journal of Sexology, 1953. x, 
448 pp. $7.50. 

Though the claim on the dust jacket that this 
is “the only book on Sex that is at once com- 
prehensive, authoritative and written by persons 
competent to give a lead in the subjects they 
write about” is probably an exaggeration, the 
further contention that it will be of value “to 
doctors, psychologists, sociologists, lawyers, edu- 
cationists and the intelligent laymen” is largely 
correct. 
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Here is a collection of forty-five different arti- 
cles on sex, selected from past numbers of The 
International Journal of Sexology and its prede- 
cessor, Marriage Hygiene. This compilation in 
book form should be especially attractive to non- 
subscribers, since these periodicals are to be 
found in only a few of the larger libraries, and 
many of their past issues are now out of print. 
Another attractive feature of the present publi- 
cation is its international scope, there being 
thirty-six different authors involved, only fifteen 
of whom reside in the United States. Many of 
these writers have been pioneers in the develop- 
ment of a “science of sex,” which this book 
purports to represent. Some of the earlier arti- 
cles have been revised and brought up to date 
with this printing. The coverage is broad, ex- 
tending all the way from detailed treatments of 
such subjects as impotence and frigidity to dis- 
cussions concerning aberrations in sexual prac- 
tice, the sex lives and views of literary figures, 
and the treatment of sex offenders. 

But, as is true of most symposia, balance and 
integration are sometimes sacrificed for the sake 
of variety and detail. By narrowing selection 
to the one journal, the editors have inevitably 
eliminated a number of important authors and 
articles on the subjects treated. The book is 
not entirely comprehensive, therefore, but merely 
illustrative ; even the editors disclaim any impli- 
cation that the work is definitive but say, instead, 
that they have intended that their selections be 
representative. There apparently has been little 
editing—with the exception of selection, possi- 
ble guidance in revision, and the writing of a 
short preface. The editors have included several 
specialized articles by themselves, which is ap- 
preciated by this reviewer, but the book would 
have been better had they also provided intro- 
ductions, linkages, summaries, and/or interpre- 
tations. 

Furthermore, there is need to recognize that 
a book can be slanted toward a particular point 
of view by selecting what is to be included and 
what left out, as well as in original writing. In 
the concluding chapter, Rene Guyon is given 
space to make his case for sexual freedom. This 
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is proper, of course, but there is no space al- 
lowed for counter arguments in support of 
Judeo-Christian ethics. On a subject so contro- 
versial, both sides should be heard, especially 
in a work that claims to be “representative.” 

It is most unfortunate that the book should 
have been released to the market with so many 
technical errors—‘teh” for “the,” “sarry” for 
“carry,” “inhabited” for “inhibited,” numerous 
words with letters missing or only partly dis- 
cernible—something is amiss on nearly every 
page. Careful editing at the galley proof stage 
was apparently missing. In the preface, Pillay 
tells us of last minute publication difficulties 
which necessitated the dropping of several arti- 
cles. Among those mentioned in this connection 
was, “Is the Vaginal Orgasm a Myth,” by Albert 
Ellis; yet this article actually appears on pages 
155-62, showing an editorial oversight. The 
binding job was poor, as shown by the fact 
that the review copy is already starting to come 
apart at the seams. Undoubtedly, these tech- 
nological shortcomings are to be explained in 
part by unusual circumstances encountered dur- 
ing publication, though they can hardly be justi- 
fied on that score. 

Yet there is much in this volume that merits 
the serious attention of all students of the 
family. Important subjects, too long taboo, 
have been approached both fearlessly and skill- 


fully. It is to be hoped that its publication will - 


aid The International Journal of Sexology in 
meeting its continuing battles against censorship 
and financial insolvency. 

HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Department of Sociology 
Purdue University 


Society and the Homosexual. Gordon West- 
wood. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1953. 
191 pp. $3.00. 

This book augments the growing literature 
on homosexuality. Gordon Westwood is the 
pseudonym of an Englishman who succeeds in 
combining scientific validity with literary merit. 
His book, written in a clear and concise style, 
deserves a wide reading by parents, teachers, 
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ministers, physicians, judges and other citizens 
who want to understand male homosexuality. 

The book contains an Introduction by Dr. 
Glover of the Institute for the Scientific Treat- 
ment of Delinquency (London) and eight sec- 
tions: Extent of the Problem, Causes of Homo- 
sexuality, Treatment and Cures, Effectiveness of 
the Law, Attitude of Society, Levels of Homo- 
sexual Society, the Mind of the Homosexual, 
and What can be Done. 

Homosexuality is defined as ‘‘an attitude of 
mind in which the affections are turned toward 
a member of the same sex.’ Thus it is not 
limited to overt forms. In this book male 
homosexuality includes sexual activities or reac- 
tions between two adult men but does not in- 
clude,infantile and early pubertal homosexuality. 
In regard to prevalence, Mr. Westwood cites the 
Kinsey findings for the United States. But he 
believes “it is possible that the incidence of 
homosexuality in this country is higher than in 
the U.S.” 

The section on causes is suggestive but brief. 
The author gives summary accounts of congeni- 
tal and environmental influences, citing psychi- 
atric authorities. Under ‘Treatment and Cures” 
he discusses various methods. Many homo- 
sexuals try will power or seek confidants in 
order to resist their tendencies. Some marry 
in the pathetic hope that this will provide a 
happy solution. Psychotherapy is often used 
but this is expensive and requires lots of time. 
“Generally speaking, the younger the patient, 
the better the chance of cure.’” Westwood be- 
lieves that almost every homosexual could bene- 
fit from psychotherapy, even though a cure 
would not always result. 

Section IV relates the history of English law 
and tells of recent progress in modifying the 
legal attitude. Under an act of 1948 the courts 
may order treatment under a qualified practi- 
tioner and some magistrates are remanding first 
offenders for psychological treatment. (Ameri- 
can courts, please note. ) 

Street corners, queer bars and exclusive clubs 
are described as places where these deviants con- 
gregate. But by far the largest proportion are 
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“outsiders” who try desperately to hide their 
deviations, fearing that gratification will ruin 
them. “They are probably meeting other homo- 
sexuals every month but those they meet cover 
up their abnormality as anxiously as they do 
and so never find any kind of outlet.” 

What can be done? Modifications of the 
law are recommended but, beyond laws and 
courts, there is the gross ignorance of society. 
The author pleads for greater tolerance and 
understanding—to which his book certainly 
contributes. 

On my desk right now are two other books 
dealing with this problem: The Invert and The 
Homosexual in America. Both of these as well 
as the present book were written by men who 
felt compelled to conceal their identities. When 
will society permit such intelligent and ideal- 
istic people to live their lives and reveal their 
problems without fear or shame? 

CLAUDE C. BowMAN 
Department of Sociology 
Temple University 


Marriage, Morals and Sex in America. Sidney 
Ditzion. New York: Bookman Associates, 
1953. 440 pp. $4.50. 

This book is another contribution to Ameri- 
can social and cultural history inspired by the 
scholarship and insight of Merle Curti. Mr. 
Ditzion, a former student of Curti’s, now a 
librarian at the College of the City of New 
York, has honored his great mentor in com- 
piling this history of ideas about family living 
in America. For the educated reader, it is a 
good book worthy of his time; for the scholar 
of social history, it is a “must” since it is a 
significant research contribution to the field. 

Ditzion begins his tracing of ideas about 
marriage, morals, sex, the family and women’s 
rights at the Enlightenment and gives us the 
intellectual climate of eighteenth century Eng- 
land on these topics by presenting the thoughts 
of representative writers. The transit of these 
ideas to America from England seems almost 
too pat in this book. The pattern is, for ex- 
ample, from Mary Astell, Daniel Defoe, Ad- 
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dison and Steele, and Jonathan Swift to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Paine, John Wither- 
spoon and Benjamin Rush. More specifically, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Godwin and Shelley im- 
ported into America stirred action in Charles 
Brockden Brown and reaction in the Reverend 
Timothy Dwight. The influence of Shelley's 
Queen Mab is overemphasized at the expense of 
the influence from other countries and the in- 
digenous social situation. But when the author 
gets into the American scene and writes of the 
ideas in the Societies of Free Enquiry and of the 
fascinating Forties with their feminism, phre- 
nology and Fourier, he considers the multi-causa- 
tional factor and underlines it by these sentences, 
typical, too of his lively and skillful writing: 
Ideas, like the minds which trade in them, never 
exhibit complete change. Nor do they spring forth 
full grown, like Athene or Eve. They are born 
through the union of highly pleuralized parents. 
Their modifications, even when they seem quite radi- 
cal, are but minor changes of pattern. A slight re- 
organization of design, a small but significant addition, 
give strikingly new meanings. 
The subsequent chapters are packed with little 
slants and big insights into the thinking proces- 
ses of the free love advocates and of the reli- 
gious communists. In these chapters, Dr. 
Ditzion makes it obvious that sex is enmeshed 
in political, social and economic arrangements. 
One can only hope that the sexual unilateralist 
and the Kinsey devotee shouting ‘Hail the new 
freedom” will read these chapters thoughtfully. 
The author is a recognized scholar of high abil- 
ity who, having read with care history's pages 
dealing with marriage systems dedicates his 
efforts “To Grace, a constant refutation of the 
anti-marriage theories recorded in this book.” 
Finally, as Dr. Ditzion unfolds the woman's 
point of view followed by the Socialist view 
and that of Science on sex, marriage and the 
family, his history reveals: first, that sexual 
reform is inextricably tied into social reform; 
second, that every idea has its counter-idea, one 
or more; and third, that sexual and social prob- 
lems are indivisible. A closely written, apho- 
ristic, idea-packed closing chapter is entitled 
“From Lindsey to Kinsey.” It brings this fine 
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historical study down to the cacophonies of the 
present, where theme and counter-themes are 
lost in the discords of sex and marriage mean- 
inglessness crudities, no ideas, and physical 
titillation alone. The full ramifications of sex 
as used to beat sales records is more and more 
upon us. The past seems to warn us of this 
sex-out-of-context deviationism. 

The author gives the reader the ideas of many 
people and of many social movements. How- 
ever, one misses the social thought of the Popu- 
lists and their feministic leaders, the contribu- 
tions of Elizabeth Blackwell, Mary Putnam 
Jacobi and Mary Ritter Beard. Dr. Mary Jacobi 
for example, had this to say on sex-out-of- 
context: 


In a democratic republic, the Public Life is the 
visible expression of the Man thinking, to whom each 
individual man must incessantly return. Cut off from 
that, the farmer becomes the plough, the sailor the 
rope, the thinker the bookworm; the woman, we might 
add, the sex. 


And again, this: 


If experience can prove anything, it proves that the 
danger of illicit sex influence is, and always has been, 
in inverse proportion to the degree to which women 
approximated to equality with men, in social dignity 
and in opportunity for public responsibility. 


This is writing worthy to be noted in this 
notable history of ideas. A fuller recounting 


would, however, take several volumes. This - 


author writes with balance, a touch of humor 
and perspicacity within a framework that ob- 
serves the canons of scholarship. We shall 


hope he will bring us other volumes of this 
quality. 

EuGENE P. LINK 
State University of New York 
New Paltz, N.Y. 


Sexual Harmony in Marriage. Oliver M. But- 
terfield. New York: Emerson Books, 1953. 
96 pp. $1.50. 

Successful marriage must meet three general 
tests: the social test, the economic test, and the 
biological test, says Dr. Butterfield (Professor 
of Family Life Education, Mt. San Antonio Col- 
lege, Pomona, Calif.) This book, which is a 
rewriting of previous popular books by the 
author, deals primarily with the biological test, 
but properly interprets the latter in relation to 
the psychological and spiritual factors that are 
so important. There are detailed descriptions 
of the sexual organs of man and woman, a brief 
discussion of the scope of a suitable physical 
examination before the wedding, and a short 
outline of some of the factors involved in preg- 
nancy. Most of the book, however, is given 
over to a very full description of the technique 
of coitus. This new volume (which is also 
produced in a paper-bound edition at 50¢, for 
professional distribution) will undoubtedly 
share the popularity of its predecessors, and 
young people who seek guidance in it will not 
be disappointed. 

PAUL POPENOE 

American Institute of Family Relations 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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High School Teachers 


Do you need help 


in planning new courses in 
family life and related subjects 


or 


in selecting new materials for 
your present courses? 
































Send for THE TEACHERS’ KIT IN 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 

This kit has been revised. New materials 
were selected and assembled by the National 
Committee on Education for ge and 
Family Living, High School Section. 

It contains films and book lists, reprints, 
pamphlets, and many other teaching aids. 
This kit is available to authorized teachers 
at the reduced rate of $2.50. 


Send check with name and address to: 


National Council on Family Relations 
5757 South Drexel Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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FULFILLMENT IN MARRIAGE 
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°°. Journal of the American Medical Association. 
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“A fine revision of a very useful text.” 
—Charles H. Page, Smith College 
“This book is an improvement over an 
already excellent first edition. The ampli- 
fied comparative material on the Russian 
family is particularly useful.” 
—Ivan C. Belknap, University of Texas 


“This is an excellent book which gives a 
sound and understandable picture of the 
American family and its changes since 
colonial times.” 
—David S. Milne, 
San Diego State College 
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